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EAST INDIAN BUNGALOW. 


Wee I first went to India, I was 
fortunate enough to reach there in 
November—to me, almost the one 

thoroughly delightful month in the 
entire year. 

It was early morning when the Aden 
steamer entered the harbor of Bombay, and 
I stood on deck gazing fairly entranced at 
the beautiful scene. The bay is admitted 
to be unrivaled in picturesque beauty ; every 
point and turn presents some new marvel, 
till one is ready to cry out that it cannot 
be real, so dream-like and fairly unearthly 
are the changing views. 

An arm of the sea separates the island 
of Bombay from the mainland; but it is 
connected by causeways and arched bridges 
with several other lovely islands, so that the 
group forms a breakwater extending north 
and south for several miles. 

Chief among the wonderful sights in this 
great commercial city are the Parsee 
bazaars stretching for a full league along 
one quarter. These markets are a succession 


of handsome Eastern houses, ornamented 
with latticed windows and countless bal- 
conies that are marvels of wood-carving. 
The merchants dwell in the upper stories, 
and the ground-floors are divided into shops 
and stalls where all sorts of exquisite speci- 
mens of native work drive one wild with 
longing. There are wonderful boxes, fans, 
and drinking-cups, articles of furniture, 
marvelous cloths of gold, and muslins so 
transparent that they well deserve their 
name of “running waters.” 

The Bhendee bazaar is the most attractive 
of all, because it is so purely Oriental, from 
its productions to its stately merchants in 
flowing robes, women in odd costumes, half- 
naked beggars, yelling peddlers, yelping dogs, 
turbaned Mahomedans, closely veiled Hindoo 
ladies on foot or in carriages drawn by white 
bullocks, native soldiers, and loungers of every 
shade of color and peculiarity of dress. 

The people seem to live on the balconies, 
instead of inside their houses; all sorts of 
occupations go on there, from washing the 
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children to eating the meals. The shoe- 
maker sits in the street, with his bench 
before him; the tailor squats on a carpet 
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and plies his needle, while watching the 
crowd or exchanging remarks with the 
passers-by. Nobody ever seems in a hurry, 
nobody ever seems to go home, and the 
changing panorama never ceases from dawn 
till nightfall. 

Not far from one end of the bazaars are 
found the residences of some of the wealth- 
iest inhabitants—bright cheerful dwellings 
with broad verandas, nestled among a wealth 
of foliage and standing between two fine 
bays. At the end of this promontory are 
situated the English barracks, built with 
reference to the exigencies of the climate 
and replete with comfort for officers and 
soldiers. 

Another interesting sight is the Jain 
hospital for animals—an Eastern institution 
whose humaneness puts Christendom to the 
blush. A walk through it makes one ready 
to laugh and cry. Any person who finds an 
animal—no matter what—sick, worn out, 
old, or dying, is authorized to bring it here, 
where it is well cared for while its life lasts. 

One’s first dinner-party in India is a 
sensation that one does not easily forget. 
My first festivity of the kind was a very 
grand affair at the residence of an English 
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officer of high rank, whose wife was as B 
charming in manner as she was lovely 
physically and mentally. 

The general’s bungalow stood near the 
town, surrounded by a grove and fronted 
by a long avenue of fine trees. It was a 
spacious building and furnished in a happy 
combination of European comfort and East- : 
ern magnificence. The servants were legion ; . 
half a dozen, arrayed in long white robes a 
with gold-and-red turbans and bright-blue I 
scarfs, were grouped at the entrance, like : 
a knot of brilliant-colored tropical plants, 
They helped us to alight with such state- 
liness that I whispered to my husband I 
verily believed they must be disinherited 
princes, at the least. But, fine as they 
were, they faded before the glory of the 
band of magnificently attired creatures who 
met me in the dressing-room. Still another 
troop of dusky individuals, gorgeous as so 
many Solomons and as handsome as bronze 
statues, showed us into the suite of great 
drawing-rooms, where a party of four-and- 
twenty was assembled. 

The ladies were all dressed in exquisite 
Indian fabrics, and most of the men in 
military dress; so that the effect was, to my 
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American eyes, like that of a fancy ball. 
The dinner was simply perfect—like the 
house, a mixture of Europe and the Orient. 
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But the odd spectacle was the troop of 
servants who served at table. They did not 
seem to walk; they glided about, noiseless 
as shadows, performing every service with 
unmatched dexterity—not even once did a 
glass rattle. The punkahs waved overhead ; 
the chandeliers, fed with cocoanut-oil, cast 
u soft radiance over the scene, till I felt 
as if in some magical dream. But the serv- 
ants: I could not keep my eyes off them. 
Besides those who waited, numbers stood 
in the doorways and by the pillars, so 
motionless that, but for the strange glitter 
of their eyes, one might actually have mis- 
taken them for groups molded 
in bronze. 

I must admit that at first they 
impressed me unpleasantly; they 
seemed to look at nothing, yet 
one felt that they saw everything. 
I thought of the dreadful tales 
of the long-past rebellion, and 
wondered if we should ever get 
away alive. I learned to be 
ashamed of this prejudice and 
to find many qualities to like 
among the natives of all classes ; 
but those were my feelings on 
that night, so I set them down. 

Only a week later, I began 
housekeeping on my own ac- 
count—an initial attempt, as I 
was still a bride when my hus- 
band took me out to India. He 
had held a consular appoint- 
ment at Bombay for several 
years, and I found a large circle 
of his American and English 
acquaintances ready to give me 
a friendly welcome. 

The house which became my home was 
situated near Malabar Hill, along which 
winds a beautiful road that is a favorite 
carriage-drive. The dwelling was large 
and very commodious, as it had been built 
by a wealthy Englishman to suit his own 
fancy. It had two stories and a tower, 
elaborately carved balconies and _ pillars, 
and in the very centre stood a great acacia, 
to accommodate which a circular opening 
had been left in the roof. 

It was entirely unlike any house I ever 
saw in India; so, instead of giving a picture 
of it, I have headed this article with a 
sketch of the dwelling we occupied in the 
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hill-country when the summer heats drove 
us thither. Now, that was a typical bunga- 
low, one story in height, with a flat roof 
of baked mud. It possessed neither front 
nor back door, and was innocent of passages 
or even windows in the strict sense. A bruad 
veranda surrounded the dwelling, and each 
room had several double glass doors which 
opened into this shady place. Before these 
doors hung blinds of split bamboo, which 
formed a screen from dust or curious eyes. 
The rooms all communicated—those in the 
front opening into a corresponding suite at 
the back; and no door was ever shut, each 
being provided with thin or 
heavy draperies, according to 
the season. The floors were 
covered with matting, and over 
this in the principal rooms were 
spread beautiful carpets and 
rugs; but these proved as much 
a torment as a pleasure, between 
the ravages of the white ants 
that surged up from the concrete 
floors, and the mud which fre- 
quently sent a deluge from the 
roof. Some of the rooms were 
tenanted by flocks of sparrows, 
who evidently considered the 
rafters their legal habitation, and 
any attempt to get rid of them 
was time wasted. There they 
chirped, fluttered, flirted, and 
quarreled from daybreak till 
dusk, often mistaking lamp-light 
for sunrise, and so continuing 
their chatter far into the night, 
and always ready to pilfer every 
sort of provision they could man- 
age to carry off. 

The array of domestics which even the 
smallest family is obliged to keep is calcu- 
lated to strike terror to the heart of a 
housekeeper unaccustomed to East Indian 
life. I shall never forget how absolutely 
appalled I was at the seemingly endless row 
of dusky faces which met me on my arrival 
at my new home. There they were, however, 
and had to be endured, for an attempt to 
dispense with a single member would have 
been the signal for the entire band to depart. 

There was a servant for every separate 
thing to be done; and, at the head of them 
all, stood the khansman, a cross between a 
steward and a butler, who was supposed to 
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keep the others in order, though he appeared 
to me a perfect firebrand. He made the 
purchases, going at an early hour to the 
bazaar, but requiring the aid of a coolie to 
carry the baskets, and of a writer to record 
the purchases. Then came that important 
functionary, the cook, who was as terrible 
a tyrant as cooks are in all lands. His king- 
dom was a building detached from the house 
and fairly crowded with myrmidons who did 
—well, whatever they pleased or the khans- 
man might force them to do when he 
chanced to be in a mood to assert his 
authority. 

For my special behoof, I had two ayahs 
o1 maids, and, besides these, a little Mahom- 
edan boy whom I named Tom. The creature 
was the most helpful, mischievous, and 
exasperating young rascal that ever lived. 
He was always in disgrace, and, sorely as he 
plagued me, I had constantly to stand his 
friend against the complaints—usually thor- 
oughly deserved—of the entire establishment. 

The valet was a functionary of high impor- 
tance in the eyes of the rest of the staff 
because from his position he was supposed 
to have his master on his side. My hus- 
band’s man really was a very faithful 











competent fellow, though his face 
looked so treacherous and his soft 
voice sounded so deceitful that I 
never ceased to suspect him of plotting 
some deep dark villainy. Besides 
serving as the’ personal attendant of 
the Sahib—the title of the head of 
the house—he sat in the veranda to 
announce visitors, summon the other 
servants, and also to give, as I used 
to say, an Arabian Nights sort of 
look to the whole place. 

As a rule, each servant appeared 
to exert himself to combine the mini- 

mum of labor with the maximum of 

mm time. Merely to enumerate the 
Nee 6onames of our troop would be 
“y = enough to make an American 
housekeeper marvel how I ever 
managed to avoid being put in an 
insane-asylum before the expiration 
of three months. 

There was a sweeper, who not only 
performed the duty denoted by his 
name, but took the chickens out daily 
VALET, for a walk, waving a wand to keep off 
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the kites that were always hovering about. 
There was a dhoby or washerman, and a dirzi 
or tailor, who made the clothes of the other 
servants. There was a personage styled a 
bheestie, who brought water in a great skin 
for the kitchen and bath-room. There were 
khitmutgars, four of them, who waited at table 
and cleaned the plate. There was a messalji, 
wuo washed the dishes, and, while employed 
in this work, sat in the compound and was 
always surrounded by gray squirrels and 
a circle of crows and vultures eager for 
scraps. There was a picturesque creature 
called a malli, whose 
duty it was to keep 
the various rooms 
supplied with flowers. 
There were two syces 
or horsekeepers ; they 
had attendants who 
were grass-cutters, and 
I am not sure that 
these latter had not 
somebody under them. 
There was the gwallah 
or cowman, and, very 
important, the choky- 
dar, who guarded the . 
house at night. Our 
functionary used to 
establish himself in 
the front veranda, with 
a lantern, a coffee-pot, 
a charcoal-stove, a 
great volume of devo- 
tions, and a huge stick. 
After he had drunk all 
the coffee he could, he a 
would roll himself in DB. . 
a blanket and go to # ~ 
sleep till about three 
o'clock, after which time he chanted melan- 
choly ditties at the top of his voice, or clat- 
tered through the house in a pair of heavy 
shoes, in search of some fancied marauder. 
No servants sleep in the house; and, as 
they all reside in the grounds, with their 
wives, children, sisters-in-law, nephews, and 
other relations, their dogs, goats, and occa- 
sionally a stray bullock, quite a miniature 
village is formed. Very picturesque is the 
appearance at dusk, when the fires blazing 
outside each hut throw into strong relief 
the groups of men, women, and children 
huddled round them. During the day, the 
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people live out-of-doors. The women are 
engaged pressing into shape cakes of manure 
—which, after being dried in the sun, are 
used as fuel—or in polishing the beautiful 
brass vessels used for cooking, eating, and 
drinking, and which are handed down 
through several generations. 

These huts are always of sun-baked mud, 
and, as a rule, the door is the only means 
of ingress for air and light. The Hindoos 
often keep their huts exquisitely clean; but 
the Mahomedans, especially the women, are 
always horribly dirty and slovenly. In the 

te hot weather, the peo- 

Sy pie sleep out-of-doors, 
wrapped in long white 
draperies; and these 
silent motionless fig- 
ures present a very 
weird ghost-like effect. 

But I am not quite 
at the end of my list 
of our band of domes- 
tics. My husband had 
so many letters and 
messages to send that 
he was obliged to em- 
ploy a confidential per- 
son styled a chuprassis. 
These men, as a rule, 
are notably trust- 
worthy, and our man 
certainly was among 
the best of his race; 
during the five years 
that he remained in 
my husband’s service, 
not so much as a tiny 
note ever went astray. 

Another favorite of 
mine was Dhona, the 
wife of the gwallah or cowherd. She used 
to go about in picturesque draperies, and 
walked like a queen while carrying on her 
head a heavy jar of milk; she was a patient 
docile creature, born to be tyrannized over, 
and her husband took full advantage of the 
fact. 

All the servants wear white clothes except 
during the winter, when the master is 
expected to supply them with warmer wear- 
ing-apparel. The Indian winter lasts from 
November till toward the end of February. 
The middle of the day is warm and bright, 
but the nights are cold. Spring comes with 
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startling suddenness, and March is usually 
a lovely month, while in April the reapers 
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are busy with the barley-harvest. From 
May to November, the heat is intense, and 
coolies to keep the punkahs waving become 
a terribly troublesome addition to the already 
too numerous band of retainers. 

In countless ways, the housekeeper’s 
patience is sorely taxed, especially by the 
fact that, as some of the servants are Hin- 
doos and others Mahomedans, the jealousies, 
intrigues, and hatreds are endless. But they 
unite in one thing—the Sahib and the Mem 
Sahib are watched with lynx eyes; and, 
even when the language spoken is not 
understood, the power seems to exist of 
guessing the sense of what is said by the 
expression of the face. The foibles and 
virtues of every foreigner in the city or 
station are familiar to the entire native 
population, who do not fail to make the 
knowledge serve their purposes. 

Like East Indians of all classes, servants 
are desperate gamblers, and so generally 
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head-over-ears in debt to the usurern— 
a state of aflairs they often try to retrieve 
by robbing their masters of money, stamps, 
and any other articles convertible into hard 
cash. If a head servant commit a theft, 
and suspicion be roused against him, an 
inferior domestic of the same caste will at 
once confess the crime, and his companions 
will support his assertion by the most 
circumstantial evidence. The employer may 
be perfectly well aware that the confession 
and evidence are a tissue of falsehoods; but 
he will be unable to prove it, nor will any 
effort to clear up the matter be of the least 
avail. The innocent man who has taken 
the crime on his shoulders would rather 


undergo the full penalty of the English law 
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than incur the displeasure of his friends and 
companions. 
With all their faults, the native servants 
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have many good points. Even to better 
their fortunes, they will rarely quit your 
service unless you drive them away. They 
contrive also to combine having their own 
way with a delightfully respectful manner. 
They bow or saliam with every other word, 
move so softly about with bare feet that you 
hardly know they are present, and, on the 
whole, each attends well to the duties of his 
special department. They are always neat, 
their long flowing white robes and turbans 
spotless, and they never address you without 
some flattering phrase which it is difficult to 
resist. 

They never ask for holidays, and never 
seek permission to be absent for a day except 
in the case of sudden death among their 
many relatives; but, as at least two or three 
during each week are pretty sure to have 
somebody near and dear die without warn- 
ing, they manage to get as much relaxation 
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as the more belligerent servants of other 
lands. An acquaintance told me of a lamp- 
lighter in her household, who asked permis- 


sion three times in the course of as many 
months to be allowed to go and bury his 
mother. When on the last occasion she 
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ventured to remind him that he had already 
twice buried or burned this hanored progen- 
itress, he burst into passionate tears, saying: 
“Mem Sahib mistook! The first who died 
was my aunt’s mother, the second my father’s 
mother; but this is my own, own mother, 
and I had but the one.” 

Wages are not dear, house-rent is reason- 
able—fire-wood and oil are the most costly 
items. Provisions are cheap, both on the 
plains and up in the hills. 

The sooner the foreign housekeeper in 
India learns to be satisfied with having 
matters go smoothly without too much 
apparent loss in the matter of perquisites 
and thefts, the sooner she will attain the 
state of mind necessary to comfort in that 
climate. After a very few years, a wise 
woman will get beyond the possibility of 
being disturbed by any minor troubles or 
accidents, and be able to remain “mistress 
of herself,” though not only china, but the 
roof, should unexpectedly fall in the middle 
of a dinner-party. 
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BY W. BLACKBURN HARTE, 


T was a typical Canadian 
winter night; and 
one and all declared, 
when they started, that 
it was just splendid 
weather for a snow- 
shoe tramp. The wind 
was blowing with keen 
force, and the loose 
snow was driven before 

: it in clouds every few 
minutes, with a sudden and blinding vehe- 
mence. 

Mr. Maurice Cleghorne honestly thought 
the weather was a little too propitious for 
a tramp, but he deemed it wise to keep his 
own counsel. In the depths of his heart, 
however, he was conscious of a dismal lack 
of appreciation for the whole business, and 
a patronizing contempt for its entnusiastic 
promoters and participants. At all events, 
he would have gladly welcomed a thaw; 
an opportunity for grumbling at the beastly 
mildness of the weather would have secretly 
thrown him into a transport of exultation. 
The loss of all the stinging delights of 
tramping under the particular auspices of 
blustering jolly old Boreas would not have 
cost him a single pang. 

Mr. Cleghorne was an American, visiting 
Montreal for the ostensible purpose of enjoy- 
ing the exhilarations of a Canadian winter ; 
he really had another reason for his visit. 
The “boys” had insisted that, unless he went 
for a tramp, he could never fairly claim to 
have seen every aspect of the winter season 
in these latitudes. As a matter of fact, this 
would have caused him but slight annoyance. 

But there was something else entered into 
his calculations. It was his cousin who 
decided him to. embark on this enterprise. 

The influential young person in question 
was Miss Amy Clohecy, one of the fairest 
of Montreal’s host of divinities. The cousin- 
ship which existed between the pair was of 
the most distant character; indeed, it was 
so elusive that Mr. Cleghorne was possessed 
with an inordinate desire to render the con- 
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nection a great deal closer. " Consequently 
he, of all things, wished to avoid appearing 
ridiculous in her eyes. Ridicule is so fatal 
to a lover’s hopes: it is like a sudden frost 
in spring. 

The party, on leaving town, had consisted 
of about forty members of the Montreal 
Snow-Shoe Club and several ladies. It was a 
ladies’ night, and Canadian girls can tramp 
through the snow as sturdily as their lovers 
and brothers. Cleghorne and his cousin had 
been left a long way behind the others, in 
consequence of the gentleman’s frequent 
falls. His expectations of having Amy to 
himself during the tramp had been fulfilled, 
but nevertheless he ardently regretted that 
he had not remained steadfast to his original 
determination to stay in town with a volume 
of Daudet and a good cigar. He began to 
think that this source of consolation for the 
loss of his cousin’s society would, under the 
circumstances, have been far preferable to 
the boon itself; and besides, it would have 
had the additional charm of involving a 
certain sense of martyrdom. In his heart, 
he was now very angry. He had expe- 
rienced great difficulty in maintaining the 
perpendicular, and had met with a great 
many little mishaps. His snow-shoe strings 
had become unloosed; he had tripped and 
fallen several times, and his cousin had 
been obliged to go to his assistance before 
he could regain his feet. He was thor- 
oughly fatigued and painfully conscious of 
the fact that there was nothing of the heroic 
about his appearance. Every true lover 
wishes to be a hero in the eyes of his 
mistress. There was but one source of com- 
fort left to him: it was too dark for them 
to distinguish one another clearly, and he 
hoped that his distress would escape her 
observation. At last, he became desperate ; 
and, as he panted painfully behind her, 
he suddenly exclaimed, with as much supe- 
rior scorn as the exhausted state of his lungs 
would allow him to impart to the words: 

“And so this is snow-shoeing—this is 
sport?” 
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“Yes,” Miss Amy rejoined, with a cheer- 
ful lack of sympathy. “Aren’t you enjoying 
yourself?” 

“T am—immensely,” he replied, with a 
ludicrous prolongation of the second syllable, 
as he scrambled over some fallen boughs and 
emerged into the half-light. 

“Come on!” she cried, with laughing 
impatience. “We must catch up with the 
others. It is getting late.” 

It had growm very dark. The snow, 
which had begun to fall lightly at first, 
was now descending in a thick mantle which 
enwrapped them and blotted out everything 
but their immediate surroundings. The wind 
had changed and was increasing in strength 
each minute; it seemed to be blowing from 
every quarter at once. They could hear the 
boughs overhead clash together as they were 
swung violently back and forth, and every 
now and again they were startled by the 
sharp crack of a branch flung a few paces 
from them with a sound like the agonized 
cry of a living creature torn limb from limb. 
A lull was followed by a more terrific suc- 
cession of moans, as if the trees were filled 
with frightened elves. Then came the fierce 
defiant yell of the wind, as it whirled the 
snow with despotic uncertainty of purpose 
hither and thither, and the tall trees bent 
before it in moaning submission. 

“Amy!” cried Cleghorne, stopping with 
an abrupt determination—his cousinship 
conferred on him the privilege of calling 
her by her Christian name, and he pro- 
nounced it now with more than a cousinly 
tenderness. “This is a storm. We had 
better not try to reach the Club-house, but 
turn back and get home as fast as we can.” 

She wheeled round quickly and laid her 
gloved hand gently on his arm. He noticed 
that she was trembling, but she answered 
with forced gayety: 

“Turn back? Never! We are going 
home. I am taking you by a short cut 
through the ‘Pines’ down to the Cote; 
we can then take a carter from the end of 
St. Catharine Street.” 

“Oh! acarter! My kingdom for a carter!” 
He did not dare show how anxious he felt, 
and attempted to speak lightly. 

Amy was becoming very much alarmed 
and fatigued from buffeting against the wind. 
She had lost the track, but bravely hoped 
that she would find it again; and, although 
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her heart sank within her at the prospect 
before them, she answered with an assump- 
tion of heedless good-natured sarcasm : 

“T’m afraid that that would be obtaining 
a favor from the gods under false pretenses.” 
Then, as the desolation of their position forced 
itself more strongly on her in the light of 
her own words, she burst into tears. 

“Why, what is the matter, Amy?” he 
said, well knowing the reason of her distress, 
but not venturing to allude to it, unless 
despair should entirely unnerve her. “Come, 
come,” he continued, not allowing her time 
to answer: “this will never do. I feel like 
a criminal. You are tired and nervous; 
I can’t bear to see you cry. It is all my 
fault: you would have reached the Club- 
house by this time, if it had not been for me. 
But we will soon discover the road and get 
home. We haye got to go down to the 
cemetery, you say, eh?” She shuddered at 
this mention of the city of the dead, but 
pressed his arm in assent. “Then come 
along: I’m just commencing to acquire the 
swing of this business.” 

He tried hard to speak cheerily and with 
unconcern, although he began to feel some- 
thing tighten about his heart. He looked 
at her slight figure and thought of what a 
night out on the mountain in such a storm 
must mean. It was death! He pictured 
her lying dead before him, and the thought 
of how helpless he was made his blood boil 
in his veins, in indignation with fate; then, 
as the inevitableness of it all pressed like 
lead into his brain, he turned deadly cold. 
He longed to take her into his arms and 
hold her against his heart until death came 
to both; but, even situated as they were, 
apparently lost to the world, the little arch- 
demon of conventionality whispered that 
such a course would be highly improper. 
Another voice also suggested that perhaps 
she did not love him at all, and that the 
little signs he had construed as indicative 
of a reciprocal feeling on her part were but 
the expression of a naive and genuine hos- 
pitality and kindness. A grand passion is 
a wonderful admixture of doubt, hope, and 
despair. 

He was oppressed by a feeling that, under 
the circumstances, to ascertain whether she 
cared for him or not, by the usual mode of 
approaching the subject, which permitted 
of retreat, would seem puerile and foolish. 
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He loved her very dearly, and yet we are 
all so weighted down by conventionality 
nowadays that we dare not be natural, even 
in the most supreme moments of our lives. 
Although they stood within measurable 
distance of death, he hesitated to ask her 
direct if she loved him. He felt somehow 
that, if she did not, it would seem like 
taking advantage of the situation, to press 
an unwelcome suit. Still, he could not bear 
the thought that they might both go to their 
graves and he not have spoken. 

They plodded on for a few minutes longer 
in silence, keeping close together for fear of 
losing one another. They went up hill and 
down dale, and Amy stopped almost every 
moment, thinking that she recognized some 
landmark that would give her a true course, 
but was always as confused as before. The 
snow was forming into immense drifts and 
obscured everything. At last, she sank down 
despairingly in the snow and sobbed aloud. 

In an instant, he raised her, and, before 
he realized what he was doing, he had 
covered her cold face with passionate kisses. 

“My poor darling!” he cried, in a hoarse 
choked voice. “My darling—speak to me— 
speak |” 

“Oh, Maurice,” she whispered, with chat- 
tering teeth, as she shudderingly released 
herself from his embrace, “I am so sorry 
that I undertook to guide you! We are 
lost—we are lost! We shall be frozen to 
death out here. I’m so sorry for you, and 
it is all my fault! I promised to go for a 
sleigh-drive with Charlie; but we quarreled 
last evening, and we shall never, never meet 
again !” 

In the intensity of her own pain and grief, 
her companion was momentarily forgotten. 

“Then you love another?” His voice, in 
its agony, so pained her that she flew to his 
side and laid her hand on his shoulder in 
mute sympathy. She could not reply for 
some instants, then said brokenly: 

“T never dreamed that you cared for me! 
I love Charlie Morrison—you met him the 
other night, at our house. We are not 
openly engaged yet, but I have promised to 
become his wife. Oh, I’m so sorry you have 
not known this. I’m so sorry to have caused 
you this unhappiness.” Her heart was too 
full for any feminine dissembling, and she 
spoke hurriedly and disjointedly, with a sob 
in her voice that wrenched his heart. 


He shivered and grew dizzy with pain, 
Then he laughed in a way which sounded 
strange in his own ears. 

“Tm a fool,” he cried. “I could have 
died beside you here without a pang of 
regret, but now we must find the road. 
Come—say no more; you are exhausted 
already. Oh, if there were only some stars 
out, we should be safe.” 

They blundered on through the darkness 
in silence. She was benunrbed with conflict: 
ing emotions. He was smitten alternately 
by a blinding passion of forgetfulness and 
a blank despair which robbed him of 
strength. 

At length, as they were cautiously descend- 
ing a steep declivity that Amy believed led 
to the valley in which lay the cemetery, 
Maurice stumbled against an obstruction that 
barred his progress. It was a log hut almost 
buried in the snow. The wind, however, had 
swept the snow away from one side, so that 
the hut was discernible; otherwise, it might 
have been mistaken for an immense drift. 
With a cry of joy, Maurice found the door. 
It was blocked almost to the lintel; but in 
a few minutes, with the help of one of his 
snow-shoes, he succeeded in clearing the drift 
away sufficiently to gain an entrance. He 
felt about the walls in the darkness until 
he came across what was evidently a hearth, 
and, best of all, a number of logs piled up 
together on it, together with some dry twigs 
and shavings. 

“Amy, we are saved!” he said. 

The girl could not reply. Her lips moved 
without sound as she offered up a short 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for His mercy. 
Then, as her hopes of life returned, she 
began to experience in a greater degree a 
sense of pain for Maurice’s disappointment. 
A woman is always inclined to be sympa- 
thetic and appreciative when she is the 
direct cause of a man’s grief; not only is her 
interest awakened by the genuine sorrow she 
often feels, but she is invested with a sense 
of sovereignty that is sweet to every woman. 
Next to the supreme happiness of being 
content in a man’s love, a woman enjoys 
nothing so absolutely as trying to assuage 
a misery which she is perfectly well aware 
her presence only tends to promote. 

Maurice went down on his knees, and, 
taking one or two old letters from his 
pocket-book, carefully built a small fire of 
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wigs and shavings. The draught blew out 
his matches almost as. quickly as he struck 
them; but at last he managed to secure 
a little flame, and he carefully fed it until 
a bright fire was blazing on the hearth, 
lighting up and warming the interior. 

Amy was very tired after the excitement 
she had passed through, and, now that they 
were out of danger and the tension on her 
nerves relaxed, she began to experience a 
reaction. She was very cold and wet, and 
her limbs ached horribly; but the heat of 
the fire began to exercise a somnolent effect. 
She did not wish to go to sleep, and fought 
against the feeling. It looked so selfish, when 
she knew that he could not sleep. Then, too, 
their isolation suggested horrible fears as to 
the opinion of “ Mrs. Grundy,” who of course 
insists that the “ proprieties” be observed, 
in defiance of the elements and all princi- 
palities and powers. She dismissed the 
thought as unworthy—a stigma on her 
companion’s chivalrous generosity, and a 
reproach to herself. She glanced at him 
from beneath her half-closed lids. There 
was a hopeless look of resignation on his 
face, and she yearned to try and comfort 
him; .but she could not bring herself to 
re-open the subject. She could not think of 
anything that would not be too dangerously 
tender, and her innate sense of justice 
revolted from the administration of common- 
place condolences. Nature, however, is inex- 
orable in her demands. After a few efforts 
to keep awake, weaker each time, Amy 
closed her eyes and fell asleep. 

Maurice bent over her for a few moments, 
and a sad wistful expression came into 
his eyes. She looked so happy and content 
in her dream; a realization of how utterly 
he was outside her life, while she so com- 
pletely absorbed his every thought, chilled 
his heart, and he turned away with a dry 
harsh sob. She was smiling—dreaming, per- 
haps, of her lover. She gave a little shud- 
der, started, then smiled again, and sighed 
with content. Maurice took off his blanket 
tunic, laid it carefully over her, and crouched 
down by the fire. 

He could not sleep; his mind was too full 
of the bitterness of despair. The night 
seemed an eternity to him, the hours dragged 
so slowly. The wind howling outside like 
a pack of starving wolves, and the alter- 
nate gleams and shadows of the fitful 


firelight within, all seemed to partake of 
and add to the dreariness which pressed 
upon his heart. He sat with his elbows 
resting on his knees, his head in his hands, 
gazing into the glowing coals as if he sought 
to read his destiny in their fantastic crea- 
tions. He longed for daylight, and yet 
dreaded it. He had learned his fate. He 
knew that the morrow would be as hopeless 
as the night—would intensify his grief. 
Although this continual brooding was hid- 
eous, he almost fancied his desolation unreal 
and occasionally suffered himself to dream 
his hopes over again; and then the truth 
would again sweep over him, and his anguish 
was the more complete. He sat thus for two 
or three hours, when all at once thoughts of 
a very different complexion began to assume 
shape in his brain, that fairly startled him 
with their importunity. What if people said 
that it was very strange they should have 
become separated from the main body of the 
trampers? What if their isolation during 
this terrible night should be made the sub- 
ject of gossip, and cause suspicion to fall on 
her fair name? He turned hot and cold at 
the idea. He would never allow the breath 
of scandal to tarnish her reputation through 
his stupidity. If any man dared to hint that 
she was not as good and pure as an angel, 
he would shoot him. And Morrison? Sup- 
posing the one she loved with.all her heart 
were to become possessed of insane jealousy 
and leave her. Why, then, Morrison would 
prove himself a base coward! Who could 
doubt her? Still, stranger things had hap- 
pened, and it suddenly flashed on him that 
such an event would probably force her to 
turn to him. His heart leaped at the thought, 
but only for an instant. Was he as cynical 
and cruel as the rest of the world, to accept 
such a mean advantage over a defenseless 
girl? No; he would never take to his bosom 
an unwilling bride. He looked quickly 
toward her, to see if she still slept. She lay 
as quiet and beautiful as the statue of a 
sleeping Aurora. She was altogether outside 
his life; he could never enter hers in any 
way. He would leave the hut and try to 
make his way through the cemetery to the 
Cote, and get back to his hotel. Then, when 
questions were asked, he would say that he 
left her immediately after the finding of the 
hut, to seek assistance, and never returned. 
Yes, that was the best thing to do. She 
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would be safe until daylight, and then he 
could direct a search-party to the place, and 
not a word could be said reflecting upon 
either his or her honor. He piled logs on 
the fire, sufficient to burn until morning, and, 
lighting a pipe to calm his agitated nerves, 
he rose softly, and stepped out into the snow. 
It was about four o’clock. The gray dusk 
of approaching dawn was stealing up in the 
east, coming in white misty gusts through 
the driving storm. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to discern anything a few feet away; 
and Maurice, having no knowledge of the 
locality, turned resolutely in the direction by 
which he thought they had come. He had 
tramped steadily along for some time, when 
he reached a place where the snow seemed to 
go down a steep declivity into a valley. In 
attempting to descend by a circuitous route 
along a narrow projection, he suddenly felt 
the ground give way beneath him. There 
yas a break in the path, covered by treach- 
erous snow. A half-stifled cry, followed by 
a loud crackling of fallen boughs, a low 
moan, drowned by a fierce how! of the wind 
—then all was still. 
Amy awoke suddenly, with a sensation of 
numbness in her limbs. The fire was a 
smoldering mass of ashes; daylight was 


CUPID IS 


BY 8S. Q. 


FLyINnG hoofs and jingling bells, 

On the air the music swells; 

Frozen spume-flakes floating wide, 
From the steeds on either side; 
Swaying sled with merry load 

Down the sheeted moonlit road 
Glides—an engine strong and swift— 
Through each deep opposing drift; 
Beauty’s cheeks are crimsoned bright— 
Cupid is abroad to-night! 





Shouting boys and laughing girls, 
Sparkling eyes and shining curls, 
Foamiag steeds and creaking sleighs, 
Ploughing through the snowy ways; 
Merry jest and happy song 

Cheer the crowd that speeds along, 
By the farm-house, grim and dark, 
Where the watch-dog’s wicked bark 
Makes the horses shy with fright: 
Cupid is abroad to-night! 


ABROAD TO-NIGHT. 


streaming in. She glanced quickly toward 
the corner in which Maurice had sat—he wag 
gone. With a cry, she started to her feet 
and staggered to the door. It was half open, 
and at the threshold she paused. A little 
distance off, she heard voices, and hurried out, 

The snow had ceased to fall and the 
morning was clear and bright. The sun 
shone brilliantly, and the white plain was 
scintillant with its refracted light; but it 
gave no warmth—all was cold and desolate, 

“Maurice! Maurice!” she cried, and her 
voice echoed in the valley beneath. She 
listened ; the other tones became hushed, and 
then a voice which she recognized with a 
glad cry of joy exclaimed : 

“Thank God, we have found you at last!” 

In another minute, she was in Charles 
Morrison’s arms, and his kisses fell on her 
upturned radiant face. 

The search-party, which had been out 
since early dawn, soon afterward found the 
body of poor Maurice, stiff and frozen and 
half buried in a drift. He had evidently 
been stunned in his fall by striking his head 
against a tree, and had lain unconscious until 
suffocated under the snow. A few dead sticks 
grasped tightly in a death-grip alone told how 
he had met his end. 


ABROAD TO-NIGHT. 


LAPIUS. 


Crescent moon and twinkling stars 
Strew the road with silver bars, 
Mingling with the dismal shade 
By the tossing tree-tops made. 
Here doth naughty Cupid hide, 
Bow and quiver at his side, 
Waiting to discharge a dart 

At some blushing maiden’s heart. 
See, the red lips change to white— 
Cupid is abroad to-night! 


Slender form kept safe from harm 

By a strong encircling arm; 

Love-lit eyes and ruby lips, 

Finger-tips meet finger-tips, 

Hand clasps hand—and then, you know, 
Cupid leaps from out the snow, 
Finishes the work begun— 

Two hearts pierced instead of one. 
Hear him laugh, the merry sprite— 
Cupid is abroad to-night! 
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THE MYSTERY: OF DULCE DOMUM. 


BY ALICE 


INTRODUCTION. 

ND _ those _pine- 
breezes will blow 
some color here,” 
said father, draw- 
ing his finger over 
my sister Theo- 
dora’s pale cheek. 
We five—mother 
and father, broth- 
er Harold who 
was seventeen, 
Theodora fifteen, 
and I, the baby 
of the family, 
aged eleven—were 
all gathered to- 
gether in the old 
family sitting- 

It was early March; but the season 

was backward for the clime of New Orleans, 

and the orange-trees surrounding our home 

had put forth only a few blossoms, and a 

fire in our open grate was really comfortable. 

“ What is it, father? What do you say?” 
asked Theodora. 

I can see her now—my fair gentle sister, 
sitting with easy grace on the low ottoman 
by father’s knee, her golden head uplifted 
from the book over which she had been 
bending, her brown eyes fixed inquiringly 
on father’s face. Truly, she was wisely 
named Theodora—God’s gift. 

“Tt is only,” said father, “it is only that 
[ am planning to place my little daughter 
where she will grow strong and rosy, and so 
give me a hearty welcome home.” 

Theodora’s face became very grave. 

“ Father,” she asked, regarding him earn- 
estly, “father, do you mean that you must 
cross the ocean and leave us here?” 

Father picked up his evening paper and 
commenced unfolding it. I don’t think he 
felt quite able to meet Theodora’s eyes, 
though he answered calmly and even cheer- 
fully: “So it has been decided, little daugh- 
ter—only four or five months away ; and has 
not mother told you of my plan?” 


room. 


BOWMAN. 


He smiled now and laid his hand on her 
head as he glanced toward mother, who 
smiled faintly back, quite forgetting the 
leaf she embroidered while listening, and so 
letting her work fall negligently into her 
lap. 

“Ah,” resumed father, “I see she has left 
me to tell of the summer campaign. Well, 
you are all to take possession of an enchanted 
palace, and try what wonders it will work. 
You are all to spend this summer at Dulce 
Domum.” And father, having made the 
announcement, looked around cheerfully on 
wife and children. 

“Glorious!” exclaimed Harold, standing 
tall and slim against the old mantel and 
tossing back his proud young head with 
a gesture peculiarly Harold’s. “I shall 
become a good hunter and a good fisherman. 
Father, you have promised me a gun.” 

“And I hope,” said father, gravely regard- 
ing him, “I hope you will not forget your 
responsibilities.” 

“Oh, never fear,’ responded Harold; 
“T shall be pater to the little ones and 
protector to mother, and, as for the gun, 
it shall never be brought into the house 
loaded, and never shot nearer than—how 
near, mother darling?” he asked, laughing, 
coming toward mother and throwing about 
her shoulder a caressing arm. 

Harold was a handsome winning fellow, 
very Creole in appearance—like father’s 
mother, who was a Bienvenu—and, though 
his eyes and hair were dark, sunlight fol- 
lowed wherever he went. I have seen the 
dingiest room grow bright when he entered. 

“T am afraid I shall never want to hear 
the report of that gun, Harold,” said mother, 
looking gently upon her darling boy—the 
pride of her heart, we all knew. 

“Such a little coward,” cried Harold, 
stooping to kiss her and knocking all the 
worsteds out of her lap. 

“Careless boy!” exclaimed mother, as he 
stooped and gathered them together. 

“ But seriously, father,” said Harold, seat- 
ing himself, “don’t you think the gun ought 
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to be kept loaded? That house has been 
empty these two years, and the country is 
rather wild, isn’t it? At least, I know there 
are Indians about, and—” 

“Indians?” I cried. “Indians? Oh!” 
and I turned a pair of startled eyes toward 
father, for that day’s history-lesson had told 
of Indian cruelties during Philip’s war, and 
visions of scalps and tomahawks yet floated 
through my mind. 

“Don’t be a coward, Madge. These 
Indians are tame. They just drink whiskey 
and steal chickens,” laughed Harold. 

“But I don’t want to go where there are 
Indians.” 

“Does my darling think I would send her 
among savages?” asked father, lifting me on 
his lap. 

“Tf only you could be there,” I half 
whispered, 

He did not answer in words, but held me 


‘ close while explaining to the others some- 


thing about the business necessities of his 
trip to Europe. 

Theodora sat quietly while he talked, her 
soft eyes looking dreamily into the glowing 
coals—I was sure there were tears under the 
drooping lids; but she was brave as well as 
tender, and I knew would not let father see 
them fall. The firelight flickered over her, 
and the lamp-light fell with a sort of radiance 
about her golden head. I can see it all now: 
this quiet home-scene comes before me, like 
the memory of a beautiful picture—the old 
room, the long French-glass doors, the dark 
antique furniture, the portraits with their 
haunting eyes looking down from mauve- 
tinted walls, firelight touching their faces 
almost into life—touching, too, mother and 
Harold as they sat hand in hand, playing 
over father’s grave face, and flickering over 
me, Baby Madge, gathered up lovingly in his 
arms. 

“Father,” presently asked Harold, break- 
ing the short silence which had fallen on us, 
“father, I don’t understand how this prop- 
erty comes into your possession. I know,” 
continued Harold, “T’ve heard talk enough 
about the whole affair, but I really don’t 
understand —perhaps I haven’t tried and 
cared to understand. And why, too, did 
this cousin-—Mr. Forsythe—live in the 
pine-woods ?” 

I could hear father sigh before he answered. 

“Norman Forsythe, my son, was a college- 


mate and distant cousin of mine. He was 
a minister, and, when about twentyfive, mar- 
ried a lovely girl. But her constitution wag 
frail—she had the seeds of consumption in 
her system. Physicians ordered a residence 
in the pine-lands, and Mr. Forsythe, who 
was quite rich, immediately moved to a 
rather wild parish of this State and built 
a church and a parsonage near by.” 

“A church?” exclaimed Harold. “He 
must have been rich.” 

Father smiled. 

“ Not a church as you know them, my son, 
This little house of worship is a very humble 
building, but large enough to hold the 
congregation for twenty miles around.” 

“And the wife—did she recover?” 

“No,” answered father, stroking my hair. 
“She lived probably three years, and life 
after her death seemed of no value to my 
poor friend. He remained in the old home, 
passed much of his time in his library, wrote 
several articles on botany, and rather dreamed 
the years away. A great mistake, Harold,” 
said father, turning his keen intellectual face 
toward my brother. “Mr. Forsythe was a 
man of talent; and talents, my son, are 
entrusted to us for use.” 

Harold’s eyes fell. He knew just what 
father meant. He knew his professors pro- 
nounced him the brightest boy in school, 
but unfortunately the end of every term 
brought reports ranking Harold only mid- 
way in a class of youths, most of whom 
were naturally his inferiors. 

“But,” said my brother, smoothing mother’s 
hand as he looked down, “didn’t you say 
that a great sorrow had changed Mr. For- 
sythe?” 

“And when sorrow comes, my son, should 
it make us forget duty? Life is still left, 
and life is not given for selfish broodings. 
There is always work for the tiving, Harold. 
Our dead are not dead. They are always 
with us in memory, and it is our duty to live 
as they would have us live.” 

Father’s face grew thoughtful. I knew he 
was thinking of his own lovely mother—my 
grandmother, whom I could just remember. 

“But,” objected Harold, “didn’t Mr. For- 
sythe do good where he lived?” 

“Not the good he ought to have done,” 
answered father, rousing himself from rev- 
erie. “He preached every Sabbath to a few 
backwoods people, and, I believe, was kind 
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to the sick; but he became a bookworm, 
and thus even his business affairs were neg- 
lected, and so the trouble fell.” 

“What exactly was the trouble?” asked 
Harold. “You know, I was at school and 
never heard details.” 

“Simply, he negligently allowed his cousin, 
a spendthrift, to manage all his property, 
and so became involyed—his name dis- 
honored, almost; for really, without exam- 
ining into matters, he had signed papers 
which—well, which no strictly honorable man 
ought to have signed, and altogether, when 
this dishonor was discovered, the shock shat- 
tered his health and eventually killed him. 
Long ago,” continued father, “I was really 
attached to Norman Forsythe; but, after my 
marriage, [ seldom thought of him except 
when there came memories of school and 
college terms. One day, I received a letter 
begging that I would come to him in his 
home. I was extremely busy at the time, 
but in the course of ten days I managed to 
slip over the lake and into the wilderness.” 

“And did you see any Indians, father?” I 
interrupted, sitting upright. 

“Yes, a whole tribe, all done up in feathers 
and war-paint,” cried Harold; “and they 
danced a war-dance and—” 

“Hush, Harold,” interposed father. “No, 
Madge, I can’t say that I saw any Indians. 
But I saw a beautiful country—hills and 
woods and clear springs and winding streams. 
How you will enjoy them! Take care you 
don’t turn Indian or gipsy before I come 
back, Madge.” 

“She can’t be a gipsy—she can’t get rid of 
her blue eyes,” laughed Harold. “ But,” he 
continued, “what of Mr. Forsythe? Did you 
help him—at least, I know you helped him 
—did you punish that wretch of a cousin?” 

“My old friend was very feeble,” said 
father, resuming his story without noting 
Harold’s inquiry. “It was impossible, at 
first, to trace any likeness to the Norman of 
old times; but after a while—well, the face 
became familiar. Yes, I was able to help 
him. It took several visits to perfect matters, 
and a good deal of time. I really would not 
have done this for anyone else,” continued 
father; “but Norman Forsythe was too infirm 
to leave his home—not fitted, after all those 
years of retirement, to meet the bustle of 
city life. Besides, he—’ Here father hesi- 


tated, then added impressively: “ Harold, 
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my boy, when you are as old as I am, 
you will learn that the friends of youth 
are peculiarly dear. I was enabled to 
advance money and pay off debts which were 
really not his debts—they were his cousin’s 
debts; but Norman Forsythe’s name was 
signed as guarantee for payment, and so he 
of course held himself responsible for them. 
You are rather young, my children, to under- . 
stand all this business.” 

“But what I want to know,” persisted 
Harold, “is this: Mr. Forsythe died two 
years ago. Didn’t this property then become 
yours? And, if so, why didn’t you sell it or 
move over there at once? Why have you 
left it to the care of those two old negroes all 
this time?” ; 

Father hesitated a moment, [ could see, 
and glanced toward mother, as if asking 
advice. 

“Tell the children,” said mother. 
better to let them know.” 

“Your questions, Harold, are natural,” 
commenced father, again thoughtfully strok- 
ing my hair. “Well, after three or four 
visits, matters were quite straightened. I 
had advanced about four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, and had received in exchange a 
mortgage on Dulce Domuim for three thou- 
sand, and a note-of-hand for the remaining 
fifteen hundred, said note-of-hand to be paid 
one year from date.” 

Father paused here a moment. 

“Well?” exclaimed Harold, “did you get 
the money?” 

“After a good deal of trouble, yes. That 
last visit, although matters had been arranged 
to much better advantage than I anticipated, 
and although my friend expressed himself as 
more than satisfied with all that had been 
done, he seemed unaccountably depressed. 
We held a long conversation in the study—I 
expected to leave next morning—and he then 
informed me that he had had an interview, 
three weeks before, with Ralston Forsythe. 
It must have been a trying interview.” 

“Why?” asked Harold. 

“Through some business visitor, who had 
come into the wilderness to have his claims 
settled, Norman Forsythe learned that this 

wretched Ralston had, ten years before, been 
privately married to a stage actress. She 
might have been a good young woman—I 
know nothing about her,” said father; “ but 
the fact of the concealment and other circum- 
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stances enraged and grieved my old friend 
beyond words. Ralston Forsythe was what 
is called ‘forced heir’—that is, as nearest 
relative, in case of Norman Forsythe’s death 
without will, he was entitled to all property 
left. @f course, my friend now thought with 
abhorrence of allowing his fortune to fall 

without control entirely into Ralston For- 
' sythe’s possession. Having pledged me to 
silence, he placed in my hands a will—~a will 
which he said obviated all this, and with 
which he had threatened his cousin during 
that previous interview.” 

“And to whom did he leave the property?” 
asked Harold. 

“That,” said father, “I cannot tell, for I 
do not know.” 

“Do not know? 
public?” 

“No, Harold; the will was lost—it has 
never been found.” 

“Lost? How?” 

“T wish I knew,’”’ answered father. “It is 
a mystery altogether. After the making of 
the will, we sat talking in the study till a late 
hour. I bade him good-night, and was 
hastening to my chamber with an envelope 
in my hand—one of those long legal envel- 
opes, containing the will and documents 
relating to our business—when he called me 
back and asked that I would leave the envel- 
ope with him till morning, as he wished to 
make memoranda of the most important 
documents. Next morning, he returned the 
envelope. I took it without examining, and 
laid it in my valise. The drive from the 
parsonage to the wharf where we meet the 
boat is about twenty miles. While in the 
carriage, I unlocked my valise and com- 
menced an examination of the papers, for 
I was anxious to save time by sorting out 
those which would demand immediate atten- 
tion. Imagine my dismay, finding within only 
blank sheets of paper. However, knowing 
my friend to be absent-minded, I concluded 
that he had, during a fit of abstraction, 
folded blank sheets and placed them within 
the envelope. It was impossible for me to 
return, as I had business appointments to 
meet here; but I wrote a note by the driver, 
who went back next morning. All search 
was made—the papers were not found. 
I think this loss must have agitated Norman 
Forsythe; at least,” continued father, his 
voice becoming quite low and tender, “he 


Wasn’t the will made 


was found that night, sitting at ‘the desk 
in his study, dead. He had been writing 
a letter to me—only the first line was 
finished.” 

Theodora moved a little nearer father. 

“T wish I could catch that rascal of a 
cousin,” cried Harold, his eyes flashing. 
“T suppose, then, it was he who wouldn't 
let you have the parsonage.” 

“Yes,” said father, “he gave me a great 
deal of trouble. As the mortgage was 
recorded, the loss of that note did not 
affect me; but he brought suit on other 
charges. Finally, I was enabled to arrange 
matters, and his lawyer consented to let me 
have the parsonage, furniture, etc., for the 
fifteen-hundred note-of-hand.” 

“Don’t you think Mr. Forsythe left his 
estate to you?” asked Harold, earnestly 
regarding father. 

“No, I think not. I think it was left me 
in trust for someone else. The will was not 
sealed; I was requested to read before sea!- 
ing. There was not much more than ten 
thousand to leave, Harold. That miserable 
dishonest man had wasted and squandered 
over fifteen thousand.” 

“What a wretch—a scoundrel—a thief!” 
cried Harold. 

“ Father,” said Theodora, turning her grace- 
ful head and looking up earnestly toward 
Harold first and then into father’s face, 
“just now, while reading, I came across 
these words: 

‘Be noble; and the nobleness which lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead. 

Will rise to meet thine own.’ 
They are,” she hesitated an instant, drawing 
her pretty brows together, as if considering 
a problem, “they are just what I always 
thought and yet did not exactly know how 
to express. There is some good in every- 
body, and, if we seek that good, if we try 
to forget the bad, and can just touch the 
good—” she paused here, a pretty flush on 
her cheeks. 

I can see father now, bending forward 
a little to lay his right hand almost rever- 
ently on Theodora’s head. 

“And you think, daughter, that we might 
appeal to the good spot in Ralston Forsythe’s 
nature, and perhaps reform him ?” 

“Don’t you think so, father?” she per- 
sisted, earnestly. 

“Well,” said father, hesitating, “I suppose 
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there must be a good spot somewhere; but,” 
he hesitated again, shuddered a little, then, 
removing his hand and passing it hastily 
over his eyes as if to wipe away a disagree- 
able vision, continued: “God grant that my 
little daughter may never find herself thrown 
near a man as bad as Ralston Forsythe.” 

“T only wish he would come near me,” 
cried Harold, springing up and walking 
excitedly toward the fire, which he poked 
with great energy, quite indeed as if bran- 
dishing the poker about Ralston Forsythe’s 
shoulders. 

“Father,” asked Theodora, “why can you 
not take us with you to Europe?” 

“For many reasons, my child. I go on 
business, and must give all my attention to 
that business. Moreover,” continued father, 
gravely, ‘I have met with heavy losses this 
year, and—” 

“Never mind, father,” said Theodora, 
“T can understand that it is impossible; 
but, at least, let us stay here in the old 
home till you come back.” 

“No, my daughter; I wish you to pass 
the summer at Dulce Domum. I want 
Harold to feel his responsibilities; I want 
him to grow manly—I mean, earnest and 
grave. I think mother needs a change, and 
you can run about under the pines and get 
strong, and Madge can be a gipsy, notwith- 
standing her blue eyes.” 

Theodora said nothing more, but sighed, 
turned away her head, and again looked 
dreamily into the coals. She knew what 
we all knew: that father sent us to the 
pine-woods because an attack of low fever 
had left her languid and weak, had stolen 
the color from her cheeks and the buoyancy 
from her step, so that she rested for the 
greater part of the day on a lounge in 
mother’s room. 

“Father,” said Harold, again leaning 
against the tall mantel, “father, what 
became of those missing papers?” 

“T don’t know, my son; they disappeared 
mysteriously. The only servants are an 
old colored couple—Uncle Washington and 
Aunt Chloe. They were slaves belonging to 
Mr. Forsythe—devoted to him and certainly 
honest. The old man declares that, about 
an hour after we parted that night, he saw 
his master lay the big envelope in his desk, 
lock the study-door, as was his custom, and 
carry the key of the study to his room.” 
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Just here, the great clock in the hall 
chimed nine, and father kissed me good- 
night. 

I reniember, at the door, looking back 
into that room and thinking what a pretty 
picture it all made, and especially how 
lovely Theodora, smiling at me from her 
low seat, the red of the fire touching her 
figure and face with a rich warm glow. 

One week later, father left for Europe, 
and, about the first of May, we crossed 
Lake Pontchartrain and drove back some 
twenty miles to our summer home in the 
backwoods of a south-eastern parish. 


CHAPTER I. 

I THINK mother felt rather timid about 
spending long months in a wild part of the 
pine-lands without father, but certainly all 
timidity disappeared before the calm and 
quiet beauty of Dulce Domum. As we came 
forth from the Jong stretch of pine-woods 
through which our road had trailed the 
past half-hour, as the wheels of our carriage 
rolled into a,soft vale stretching between 
two gently sloping hills, all covered with 
rich verdure--as, lifting our eyes, we saw 
our new home, vine-draped and touched 
with the soft light of a setting sun—some- 
how a feeling of peaceful rest came to each 
of us, even to me, Baby Madge, the little 
earth-pilgrim of but eleven short years. 
No word-painting on paper, no color-painting 
on canvas, can give the tender grace of that 
old parsonage as it was first presented to us, 
shaded by twilight and the red tints of low 
sunbeams. 

Mellowed by the benedictions of thirty 
dead years, it stood—this sweet old home, 
crowning the higher hill—a large double 
two-story frame house, the white paint of 
long ago changed now to a shadowy gray, 
the green shutters faded to soft neutral tints, 
and the broad front porch densely draped 
here and there by thick growths of honey- 
suckle, which had climbed about the side 
walls of the house and even cver the gray 
roof. There were no fences visible; they 
had all disappeared under the green tangled 
thorny vine of the Cherokee, and _ this, 
forming a dense rich hedge, stretched about 
the extensive grounds as far as we could see. 

A large wooden gate, quite green with 
lichen, was hung between two trees; and, 
when the carriage halted here, Harold 
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jumped to the ground, and, swinging it wide 
open, stood aside, took off his hat, and cried 
“ Welcome 


aloud in his clear young voice: 
to Dulce Domum !” 

The avenue swept with graceful curve 
from the bottom of the hill upward under 
lovely old trees to the very front of the 
house, thence winding round either side 
and so into the beauties of the back grounds. 

Here the view was quite open. There 
were broad fields lying all fallow now, cov- 
ered with tangled grass and surrounded, some 
of them, by that same rich hedge of Chero- 
kee, others by the old snake-fence—that most 
common type of fence in pine-land countries. 
Out beyond these fields, the pine- forest 
stretched far away, aisle after aisle, of 
purple-brown pillars, till lost in the dim 
depths of that northern horizon, where a 
dark line showed the dense woods of distant 
swamp-land. 

It was very pleasant to stand on the back 
porch of Dulce Domum, or to stand in the 
dormer- window above, and look out over 
these open pine-stretches. 

But all this we learned after a while. 
It is of that first night I want to tell now. 

As our carriage stopped below the broad 
low steps, and Harold helped us all to 
alight, I remember standing quite \ still 
and looking down over the peaceful hill, 
and thinking the avenue not unlike those 
of which I had read in fairy-tales. Low 
red sunbeams, shining through the white- 
gray tints of long swaying moss- trails, 
produced a peculiarly misty and dreamy 
effect. A bird, which I afterward learned 
to call the bulbat, uttering low plaintive 
cries, swooped among these shadowy dra- 
peries, lighting here and there on the 
grass-grown way beneath. There were 
many of these birds, and their mournful 
cries suited the stillness of that coming 
twilight hour. 

Immediately about the house were lovely 
grounds, all overgrown with tangled grass 
and weeds; but rose-bushes and rose-vines 
struggled upward through all, and bloomed 
in that shaded twilight like spirit-flowers. 
One large mimosa-tree—the largest I have 
ever seen—stood draped with rose-vines, 
quite indeed as if someone had thrown a 
great veil of embroidered blossoms, pale- 
pink and white, all over its silvery gray 
branches. 
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“Ain’t leetle missus er comin’ inter de 
house ?” 

I turned to find that mother and all had 
mounted the steps, and that I was quite 
alone with an old negro man—his pleasant 
wrinkled face, bright with the most benevo- 
lent smile, crowned by a mass of white wool, 
I remember smiling in return. 

“You are Uncle Washington ?” 

“En you’s leetle Miss Madge,” he 
rejoined, picking up a valise and following 
me as I mounted the steps. 

“Qh, mother, what a sweet old portico,” 
exclaimed Theodora, 

A sweet old portico indeed. There were 
great folding doors opening into a hall, wide 
and with high ceilings; and two sets of 
folding doors beyond these, standing wide 
open, gave a view of those pine-stretches 
about which I have already written. On the 
portico were settecs and rustic chairs, appar- 
ently formed of twisted vines; but in the 
back hall, which was quite like a square 
chamber, stood the supper-table, its centre- 
piece a basket of lovely roses. 

“T’se monstrous glad ter see you all, 
missus,” said an old colored woman, quite 
resplendent in bandana of brilliant plaid. 
“Aunt Chloe, mam, en glad en .proud ter 
welcum dem es was his frens,” 

She stood courtesying and smiling; but 
I think mother noticed the tremor in the 
old voice, for she paused a moment, stretched 
out her hand, took Aunt Chloe’s hard palm, 
and spoke some gentle pleasant words. 

Mother’s room was on the left as we 
entered, the parlor on the right, and the 
stairway leading to the upper story opened 
from the back hall, which served as a 
dining-room. There were apartments enough 
on the ground-floor, so that, besides a study 
and various other living-rooms, there was 
a chamber apiece for Harold and George. 
The house was raised several feet on cypress 
piles, and there were spacious verandas shaded 
by luxuriant vines, which were pleasanter 
lounging-places than any spot indoors. 

As for the kitchen, it stood some distance 
from the dwelling. Near it was the cabin 
occupied by Uncle Washington and Aunt 
Chloe, and not far from this cabin stood 
a row of quarters formerly occupied by some 
ten or twelve slaves belonging to Mr. For- 
sythe. These little wooden buildings were 
now falling into decay. 
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Yet further on were the stable, the barn, 
the well, with the prettiest possible old moss- 
covered bucket, and by the well, under a 
great oak, a little house which Aunt Chloe 
called her dairy. 

I remember, that evening, flitting back 
and forth through all the rooms, dragging 
Theodora upstairs to look at our room and 
the guest-chamber and nurse Delia’s snug- 
gery, as we called the front dormer-window, 
where her bed stood behind a curtain of 
heavy repped stuff. Thence I flitted down 
again, taking a cursory view of the out- 
buildings, sniffing gratefully the sweet air 
of the pines, and so gaining a fine appetite 
for Aunt Chloe’s savory supper. 

As we gathered in the parlor after tea, 
a cool sweet air passing through the opened 
windows played about Theodora, lifting the 
little gold curls on her white forehead. She 
had found a low stool and was sitting with 
her head on mother’s knee, gazing out 
through the window at the quiet stars. 

“Tf only father could be with us,” 
said, wistfully. 

“Yes,” answered mother, “it would indeed 
then be Dulce Domum. But, daughter, 
father is not absent if we do his will.” 

“T know,” respondéd Theodora, “I know; 
and I do not think, mother darling, that I 
shall weary you by useless grievings. No,” 
continued my sister, lifting her head with 
sudden energy, “no, I shall live just as he 
would have me live.” 

I knew her thoughts had gone back to 
father’s strictures on the wasted life of his 
friend, for her eyes turned toward the 
pictured face of Norman Forsythe’s young 
wife, looking down from the old white wall. 
In that uncertain light, it bore a faint 
resemblance to my sister Theodora—perhaps 
the aureole of golden hair accounted for 
this resemblance. 

Near by hung the portrait of Norman For- 
sythe himself—the face attractive, thoughtful, 
and tender. Under these frames was the 
picture of a boy, apparently in his sixth 
year. It was a very pretty picture—the 
child, bearing himself nobly, stood with one 
foot resting on the crouching form of a large 
dog. 

We had all followed Theodora’s glance, 
and were looking toward the portraits. 

“T wonder who that boy is?” cried Harold. 

There was a deal of confusion in the hall. 


she 


Uncle Washingtun and Aunt Chloe were 
busily passing back and forth, teaching the 
servants who had come with us where to 
put the luggage and groceries brought in 
the great wagon. As Aunt Chloe passed 
at this moment, Harold hailed her and 
asked the name of the pictured boy. 

“One ez brung all de trubble en de sorrer 
en de mawnen inter dis house,” said Aunt 
Chloe, looking solemnly from the portrait 
into Harold’s attentive face; “de one ez es 
called Ralston Forsythe,” pursued the old 
negress. 

We all, even mother, came forward and 
stood gazing with a mingled feeling of sur- 
prise and pain into those fearless and 
innocent young eyes. Harold, I think, who 
had found in them a spirit not unlike his 
own, was even more deeply impressed than 
the rest of us. Certainly it was not thus 
he had expected to be brought face to face 
with Norman Forsythe’s terrible cousin. 
Nevertheless, it was Harold, I remember, who 
first broke silence. 

“By the way,” he said, carelessly, “we 
haven’t looked at the study yet. Come, 
mother, let’s see what sort of a room it is. 
You have the key, Annt Chloe.” 

“Y-yes,” hesitated Aunt Chloe, “but— 
but—Mas’r Herold, ef I was you—dat steddy 
hain’t ben much teched dese two’eres; en— 
en et’ll look er hepe better wen de sun’s er 
shinin’ inter et. I’d jes wait till mawnin’.” 

But Harold persisted, took the key from 
Aunt Chloe’s hand, and, fitting it into the 
lock, threw open the door. 

A damp musty odor—the odor of mildew- 
ing books—floated out into the parlor, and, 
as Harold advanced, lamp in hand, a pecul- 
iar muffled sound, not unlike the scampering 
of rats, met our ears. Two large windows, 
one opening into the back portico, the other 
on the western lawn, were hung with heavy 
curtains. For the rest, there was the fire- 
place, deep and hollow like a cavern, and 
there were the walls filled with books. 
Indeed, no wall was visible except over the 
mantel, where hung an old picture of a 
gray-bearded man armed with a scythe. 

As Harold lifted the lamp, its beams fell on 
this figure. I turned to ask Theodora if the 
painting did not represent Time, but the 
words just died on my lips. She and mother 


had paused by the threshold, and Theodora, 
grasping mother’s hand, stood with a startled 
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expression, pointing toward a round table in 
the centre of the room. It was covered with 
a dark crimson cloth, and this cloth was 
swaying back and forth as if violently moved 
by some unseen hand, and on it there was an 
inkstand overturned, and beside the inkstand 
a pool of fresh ink, 

“Et’s de rats—et muss er ben de rats,” 
called Aunt Chloe. “Cum long out, Mas’r 
Herold; cum, Miss Madge.” 

“There isn’t any other door?” Harold 
asked, as he stood with the lamp uplifted, 
gazing all around the little sanctum. 

Evidently his mind was running on those 
lost documents. 

“No, honey, no,” called Aunt Chloe; “but 
tu-morrer es ernudder day, Mas’r Herold, 
en—en—ef I was you, I’d jes cum erlong en 
wail, en—” 

“Was that Mr. Forsythe’s desk?” asked 
Harold, nodding toward a low desk placed 
by the window opening on to the western 
grounds. 

“Yes, Mas’r Herold, en—en—#leed et’ll 
look er hepe sight peerter termorrer. Ef I 
was you, I’d—” 

“Harold,” said mother, “come, my son, 
your sisters and I are all tired. Aunt Chloe 
is right; this room will seem brighter to- 
morrow.” 

I saw my brother look attentively at the 
pool of ink as he came toward us, but he did 
not say anything; he smiled, indeed, quite 
cheerfully while he locked the door and put 
the key into his pocket. He threw his arm 
about mother and said lightly: “I shall 
keep the key of the study, Aunt Chloe. I 
don’t suppose you care to wipe out that ink 
now.” 

“Termorrer, Mas’r Herold, termorrer ’Il be 
time ’nuff, when de sun es er shinin’.” 

“Yes, to-morrow will do,” said Harold. 
“JT will see to the closing of the house, 
mother darling.” 

My brother kissed us good-night and passed 
into the hall, humming a gay song. 

A half-hour later, when Delia came down- 
stairs to ask mother for some directions, I fol- 
lowed, and, as the great hall-doors were yet 
wide open, slipped unperceived into the front 
porch. The parlor blinds were closed, but 
the slats were open, the curtain not drawn, 
and a faint light streamed out into the dark- 
ness. I peeped through, and was amazed to 
find the study-door ajar, the lamp placed on 


the table, and Harold standing before one of 
the windows, industriously shaking the dark 
heavy curtains and looping them away. 

I hurried back into the hall, and was about 
to dash into the parlor and ask Harold 
whether he had found any rats, when Delia 
came out scolding because I had left Theo- 
dora alone, and so, still scolding, carried me 
off upstairs. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN the sunlight and dew-drops of the next 
morning, Dulce Domum was lovely. 
The door of the study stood wide open 
and, though a musty odor streamed forth into 
our cheerful parlor, this little sanctum looked 


hot uninviting, its heavy window-curtains 


drawn back, and that western window giving 
a pleasant view of the mulberry grove, 
between whose broad green leaves sunlight 
fell in bright blotches on the ground below. 
That ink-stained cover had disappeared from 
the table. 

When I asked Harold whether he had 
found any rats the night before, he laughed, 
said I was a true daughter of Mother Eve 
and had no business to watch his actions. 
Then he took father’s seat at the foot of the 
breakfast-table, looked forth through the great 
folding doors toward the pine-lands, afte;- 
ward over his shoulder down the sloping hili, 
and declared he did not know what to do 
first. 

“There are the supplies for the house and 
for the cows and horses to be noted down,’ 
said mother, “and men engaged to clear the 
front grounds and to see what can be done 
toward a late garden, and—” 

Here Harold lifted his hands. 

“Have pity, mother; you overwhelm me,” 
he cried, in mock terror. “You see,’ he 
added, more soberly, “I was thinking of our 
three ponies, planning a ride with the girls 
and a drive with you this evening. I thought, 
too, I might try my gun, and just catch a 
fish or two in the creek. Now, do bé a good 
little mother—not another word. Duty 
before pleasure—eh, Baby Madge?” 

He bent over and pinched my cheek till it 
tingled. 

It happened that, as mother and brother 
were both busy, the servants as well, Theo- 
dora and I received permission to wander off 
by ourselves,.only pledged not to go far from 
the grounds, 
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We sauntered down the hill, stopping here 
and there to peep under some leaty covert 
or rest in the shade of some particularly 
inviting tree. The whole place was filled 
with shady nooks and dingles, the sweetest 
and dreamiest little leaf and vine and moss 
coves. When we at last reached the old 
Cherokee hedge, we discovered a small gate, 
almost hidden by tangled vines. As we 
pushed it open and stood looking over the 
grass-grown road by which we had traveled 
to Dulce Domum, Theodora’s eyes wandered 
wistfully toward the opposite hill or slope, 
crowned by that rustic church, where for 
many years Mr. Forsythe had preached to 
the people of this wild country. 

Such a weather-beaten little building, 
painted gray by sun and wind and rain. 
It had no steeple and no chimney and a 
plain shingled roof. It basked there in the 
brightness of the morning sun, with only 
one tree—a great oak—shading the further 
end. Uplifted on thick log stumps, it seemed 
just set down in the tangled grass which 
grew all about. There was a low portico 
in front, and a large double door opening 
from this portico into the building. 

We could see wooden crosses and head- 
boards rising from the matted grass, and 
two marble tombstones gleamed snow-white 
in the sunlight. The blinds of the church 
windows were all spread wide open, and the 
little glass panes twinkled, catching the 
reflection of the sunbeams. 

Here and there a wooden post, here and 
there a few narrow boards stretched between, 
marked the outline of a fence which had 
long since fallen into decay. 

“T don’t think mother would care,” said 
Theodora, still looking wistfully toward the 
church, 

A yellow butterfly danced before me, 
I ran, chasing the pretty creature. Theodora 
followed. Once without, somehow we found 
ourselves presently mounting that opposite 
slope. 

“Not much need of a gate,” I said, push- 
ing open the little gray wicket and picking 
my way along two gray boards quite over- 
grown with tall grass. 

Everything was so quiet that we could 
hear the pines sighing all about, for they 
grew tall and straight and far-stretching 
beyond the wild clearing of the church-yard. 
We could hear, too, the swish of grass as the 


wind blew softly and broke in sighs about 
the corners of the shingled roof. 

“Tt’s so lonely, Theodora,” I said, and 
paused with my foot on the lower step. 

But my sister did not seem to heed; she 
was indeed already in the portico, and, with 
her little gloved hand, twisted the old brass 
knob of the door. It turned in her grasp 
and swung open. I was immediately beside 
my sister, and we both peered within. 

It was Theodora who entered first, and 
she paused a moment, gazing at the rafters 
above and the long cobwebs trailing low; 
and it was Theodora who at last timidly 
climbed into the square pulpit and stood 
reverently opening an old Bible which rested 
on a faded red cushion. 

“¢Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’” 

My sister’s sweet voice trembled softly 
through the silence of the church. She 
had taken off her hat on entering, and, as 
she now stood, a long slender sunbeam 
touched the gold of her hair and made a 
halo about her head. 

“Theodora, you are like a saint in a 
picture,” I called, admiringly. 

I don’t think she exactly understood; 
perhaps she did not hear me. I remember 
she closed the Bible and said, as we soberly 
walked out and shut the great door: 

“ How strange, that Mr. Forsythe’s Bible 
should open at my text. Come now, Madge, 
don’t go home. Let us see who sleep here.” ° 

“See, Theodora,” I cried: “this is Mr. 
Forsythe’s tombstone.” 

“Yes,” said my sister, “and here lies his 
wife—Lilian Forsythe, aged twentytwo. She 
was young to die.” 

A rose-bush bearing pale-pink buds stood 
near, the turf was green and short, and 
violets grew luxuriantly all over the mounds, 
We could see two or three late blossoms, and 
my sister, stooping, plucked these and then 
broke a half-blown rose from the low bush. 

“T want to put them in water and set 
them on the shelf under her portrait,” said 
Theodora, bending to pluck another bud. 
“Aunt Chloe says Mr. Forsythe always—” 

But Theodora did not finish her speech, 
for at this moment something whirled through 
the air, struck my sister on her temple, and, 
with the sweet flowers yet in her hand, she 
fell prostrate at my feet. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WOMAN—WHAT THE WORLD THINKS OF HER. 
AN ACROSTIC. 


BY H. C. CLABBY. 


Seek in thy need the counsel of a wise woman.—Calderon. 

Upon a sudden motion and untaught, a woman, for the most part, reasons best.—Ariosto. 

Be to her merits kind; and to her faults, whate’er they are, be blind.— Prior. 

Still woman draws new power from every blessing and from every ill.—Lamb. 

Contact with a high-minded woman is good for the life of any man.—Vincent. 

Remember that woman is most perfect when most womanly.— Gladstone. 

If thou wouldst hear what is fitting and seemly, inquire of noble women.—Goethe. 

Be it ever confess’d, from her we receive both refinement and zest.—Moore. 

Every woman is in the wrong until she cries, and then she is in the right instantly.— Victor Hugo. 


For me, I’m woman’s slave confest—without her, hopeless and unblest.— Hogg. 
O fairest of creation! last and best of all God’s works !—Milton. 
Reverence every woman’s opinion, whether it be to you right or wrong.—Rice. 


Provided a woman be well principled, she has dowry enough.—Plautus. 

Earth has nothing more tender than a pious woman’s heart.—Luther. 

To woman’s gentle kind we owe what comforts and delights us here.—Crabbe. 

Even in the darkest hour of earthly ill, woman’s fond affection glows.—Sand. 

Raptured man quits each dozing sage, O woman, for thy lovelier page.— Moore. 

Surprising! one woman can dish us so many rare sweets up together.—N. P. Willis. 

O woman! in this world of ours, what boon can be compared to thee ?—Morris. 

No man can either live piously or die righteous without a wife.—Richter. 

Some women’s faces are, in their brightness, a prophecy; and some, in their sadness, a history. 
—Dickens. 


Love lesseas woman’s delicacy and increases man’s.—Richter. 

All I am or can be, I owe to my angel mother.—Abraham Lincoln. 

Disguise our bondage as we will, ’tis woman, woman rules us still.— Moore. 

If the world was lost through woman, she alone can save it.—De Beaufort. 

Every pretty woman should be a flirt, every clever woman a politician.— Ouida. 

Shun vermilion cheeks—they are the red danger-signals on the marriage line.—Victor Hugo. 


No condition in life is hopeless when the wife possesses firmness.—Burleigh. 

A woman’s strength is most potent when robed in gentleness.—Lamartine. 

There is a woman at the beginning of all great things.—Lamartine. 

In affairs of emotion, moral and religious, women will always lead.— Parker. 

O pearl of all things! Adored by the Artist who created thee.—Schiller. 

Nothing is so intolerable as a woman with a long purse.—Juvenal. 

All women arc poets in imagination and diplomatists in mind.—Gonzales. 

Ladies inclined to go fishing for compliments will find them commonly in shallow water.—Bayard 
Taylor. 


Modesty in Woman is the protecting robe to her virtue —Heine. 

A man obeys his‘mother long after she has ceased to live.—Aimé Martin. 
Gentieness, modesty, and true taste are the triple graces of woman.—Saunders. 
All the reasonings of men-are not worth one sentiment of women.— Voltaire. 
Zeal and duty are not slow, but,on occasions, forelock watchful wait.— Milton. 
It is by women that nature writes on_the hearts of men.—Sheridan. 

Narrow waists and narrow minds generalty_go together.—Chamfort. 


Every rose has its thorn; you never find a woman without pins and needles.—Douglas Jerrold. 
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APPENING to se- 
lect, quite at ran- 
dom, a single date 
in modern French 
history, and chanc- 
ing on January Ist, 
1774, I find living 
the King, Louis 
XV, and five other 





go. persons who were 
in turn to reign over 
France. 

The occupant of 
the throne had then 
ruled _ ingloriously 

for a period of more than fifty-eight years, 
his death being heartily welcomed by his 
discontented subjects four months later. The 
funeral ceremonials of this unworthy mon- 
arch, the stars of whose court had been 
Madame de Pompadour and Madame du 
Barry, constituted a Parisian festival. 

The three princes who were successively to 

y. 


reign as Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, and 
Charles X, were all grandsons of Louis XV, 
and, at the date mentioned, all under twenty 
years of age. Louis Philippe was then a 
babe in arms, and Napoleon less than five 
years old; four Bourbons and one Bonaparte 
made up the list of future monarchs. 

Having married Marie Antoinette of Aus- 
tria, four years before he became king and 
while he was yet under sixteen, Louis XVI 
ascended the throne, as universally welcomed 
as ever sovereign was. In spite of his early 
popularity, the prevalent desire for a repub- 
lican form of government, enhanced by the 
unhappy condition of the finances of the 
! realm, the poverty of the people, and the 
success of the American Revolution, brought 
Louis a life of misery and death by the ter- 
rible guillotine, with his confessors last words 
ringing in his ears as the axe fell: “Son of 
Saint Louis, ascend to heaven!” 

From the taking of the Bastile by the 
rabble—“‘a small feat at arms, but a very 
great event in history: more momentous 
than a great battle ””—the monarchy had been 
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doomed. At midnight, the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld entered the King’s apartment 
and informed him of the event. 

“Ts it, then, a revolt?” asked the King. 

“Sire, it is a revolution.” was the reply. 

Truly, “ the whirlpool of the hour ingulfed 
the growth of centuries,” for Louis belonged 
to a family which had governed France for 
eight hundred years without interruption. 
He inherited a revolution from his grand- 
father, on whom it would more justly have 
fallen, and died the victim of a brutal excite- 
ment which he did not create. He was pro- 
nounced guilty of the crimes against the state 
with which he was charged, by the unani- 
mous vote of the convention, but sentenced 
to death by a narrow majority of five. 

As his successor in the Tuileries came the 
man of the people; first a Consul with sovy- 
ereign powers, and then an Emperor, crowned 
by his own hand under the personal benedic- 
tion of the Pope. 

From Toulon to Marengo, from Austerlitz 
to Waterloo, from Corsica to Elba, from 
imperial power to the captivity of St. Helena, 
from his death to the present hour, no other 
man has been to such a degree the object of 
universal interest as Napoleon. We may 
expect to learn yet more of him from the 
“Memoirs” of Talleyrand, now in process of 
publication under the direction of the Duc de 
Broglie. This extraordinary man, this Cor- 
sican, born an untitled subject of a bankrupt 
king, who lived to create a sovereign from a 
sergeant of dragoons, as in the cases of Ber- 
nadotte, King of Sweden, and Murat, King 
of Naples, and a Marshal of France from an 
infantry soldier, as in the case of Soult—who 
made himself superior in rank and power 
to all the Hapsburgs, Hohenzollerns, and 
Romanoffs—this ‘Little Corporal” was 
greater than Alexander, Cesar, or Charle- 
magne. This gambler with fate, 

“Whose game was empires, and whose stakes 

were thrones, 
Whose table earth—whose dice were human 
bones,” 
certainly is without a parallel in all history. 
(217) 
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His character, his glory, and his overthrow 
are unique. 

Next in order appears Louis X VIII, who, 
though born in the purple as the Count 
de Provence, was the creature, politically 
speaking, of the allied sovereigns of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Prince Talleyrand. The most that can 
be said of him is that he was very fat and 
a victim of perpetual gout. Twentyfour 
years of his life were spent in inglorious 
exile. Though nominally a constitutional 
king, he was despotically oppressive to 
Imperialists and Republicans alike, and was 
continually harassed by plots for his dethrone- 
ment. He actually reigned only about ten 
years—being permitted, however, to enjoy 
the luxury of a natural death. 

Of Charles X, there is also little to be 
said. A student of history may almost be 
pardoned if he forgets there was such a 
ruler. He was more conspicuous as Count 
d’Artois than as king, and ostensibly gov- 
erned the reconstructed kingdom but six 
uneventful years. Deposed by a bloodless 
revolution, he retired to the seclusion of 
Holyrood in Scotland—once the home of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, of Henry Darnley, 
and of James the Second—dying of cholera 
six years after his enforced abdication. He 
was the last to bear the title of “King of 
France”—the last of the legitimate Bour- 
bons. During his brief reign, he exhibited 
a natural prejudice in favor of the old 
nobility; but their day had gone forever, 
as one of the permanent fruits of the 
Revolution and of Napoleon’s régime. 

Louis Philippe, of the Orleans branch 
of the Bourbon family, was a cousin of his 
immediate predecessor. At birth, he was 
given the title of Duke of Valois, and later 
that of Duc de Chartres, by which name 
he was best known. In his youth, he exhib- 
ited both courage and eapacity as a soldier, 
under the tutelage of Dumoriez, the Repub- 
lican general. He too was long in exile, 
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sometimes in England, and for a while in 
the United States. His career of authority 
began with his appointment as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, on the abdication 
of Charles X, and he was very soon chosen 
sovereign under a liberal constitution, assum- 
ing the title of “King of the French.” 

The definitive change in the royal appel- 
lation was due to the provisions of the new 
charter, for in a popular sense the “ King 
of France” embodied the idea of a feudal 
proprietorship of the soil, while the “ King 
of the French” indicated merely a leader- 
ship of the nation itself, and was more 
consonant with the dignity of the people 
as the real owners of the land. The French 
are great sticklers for mere forms of expres- 
sion, as is abundantly shown by their 
literature, their worship, and their laws. 

This final king reigned eighteen years; 
then the revolution of 1848 drove him again 
into exile, under the very democratic name 
of “Mr. Smith,” by which he was known 
on the British steamer that conveyed him to 
the harbor of Newhaven. While he was 
“Citizen King,” Thiers epigrammatically said 
of him: “The king reigns, but does not 
govern.” With an impoverished public 
treasury, his private estates constituted him 
the richest man in Europe, of his day, 
Yet he was the most persistent and greedy 


of beggars for himself and his family of 


princelings. His miserly disposition inspired 
more thought and exertion for the acquisi- 
tion of personal wealth than for the govern- 
ment of his kingdom. 

Notwithstanding this commercial thrift, 
however, he was far superior to his cousinly 
predecessor in every way; and, in final exile 
at Claremont, his daily life was that of a 
model gentleman, and his death quite as 
much that of a philosopher as the death 
of Socrates is reputed by his great pupil, 
Plato, to have been. 

Truly, “history is philosophy teaching by 
example.” 


TREASURE. 


BY WARREN HOLDEN. 


Eacu pure affection, pledge of human trust, 
The mere intention to be kind and just, 
The generous word, the sympathetic look— 


All, all are written in life’s record-book. 
Nothing is lost. A man’s immortal part 


Is fashioned day by day within his heart. 
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A TALE OF AN OLD TOWN. 


BY ALICE 


CHAPTER I. 


NE can hardly be- 
lieve that it was 
evera rich, busy, 
and prosperous 
town, this 
weed-grown, 
tuinous _ place, 
crumbling to de- 

cay in its half- 
= forgotten obscu- 
rity, cut off by 
miles and miles 
g of sedgy waste 
and piny thick- 
ets, not only 
from the great 
outside world, but from even the more thriv- 
ing part of its own native country. Two or 
three large, massive houses, built of English 
brick and white hewn stone, still stand— 
though with windows broken and roofs in 
gaping holes—as witnesses of the old life 
which once flourished there. They are inhab- 
ited now by negroes and “poor whites” and 
beset with mean cabins built from the debris 
of similar but less enduring structures once 
thickly grouped around; yet showing still a 
certain grandeur, even in this degradation, 
they serve to recall the fair women and brave 
men, who, as tradition saith, lived and loved, 
feasted, danced, ay! and doubtless sometimes, 
also wept therein, a hundred years ago. 

It was already old when our republic was 
in its infancy—this Kingstown, loyally so 
named in old colonial days, in honor of the 
far off monarch who perhaps never heard of 
its existence. Lord Fairfax had gravely 
paced its flagged sidewalks, General Wash- 
ington and his brother heroes of the Revolu- 
tion had danced in its ballroom and gathered 
round its hospitable fires. Rich, proud, and 
luxurious days were they—with the tobacco 
market at its topmost height, with the Lon- 
don and West Indian trade abroad, the 
produce of a new and fertile country within 
easy reach at home. The tide of fortune was 
highest in that last quarter of the eighteenth 
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century; then, with curious suddenness, the 
ebb came. 

It was the river that had first called the 
place into being; it was the treacherous river 
that turned from and left it desolate at last— 
when by that strange, changeful, shallowing 
process so frequent in our southern streams 
it slackened and shrunk visibly, year by year, 
month by month. What power of the towns- 
people could resist it? This earth burden of 
the upland rivulets ever settling down, this 
stubborn up-backing of the bay tides below! 
The commerce dwindled and died away, 
slowly, but surely, from their mud-bound 
wharves; their warehouses crumbled to 
silent decay; strange new diseases, racking 
chills and slow, wasting fevers, crept out of 
the ever-widening marsh hard by and assailed 
them as never before. Then, one wild windy 
night, a fire broke out and swept well nigh 
half the town before it. Even the fishing 
boats were unlucky; and indeed it would 
seem that misfortune like a cloud hung 
heavily in the whole social atmosphere. 
Removals came fast. Many of the finest 
houses were pulled down and carted bodily 
away to the new county seat.eighteen miles 
distant; lawyers, merchants, artisans followed 
in turn; nearly all who couid do so went 
away—but there were some, nay, many, who 
could not go. Who could sell property in 
such a place? Who could go elsewhere 
without means or money? So they lived on, 
those who could not go, and the very, very 
few who would not, for love’s sake. A sadly 
changed life and hard to get used to—mais, 
que voulez vous! Does not poor, piteous, 
docile human nature get used to all things at 
last? Though poverty be pinching and sick- 
ness drear, must not people talk and walk, 
buy and sell (to some extent), visit, go to 
church, dress, quarrel, and fall in love as 
usual? Must they not dance? 

Yes, they danced. A famous place for 
dancing, this Kingstown had ever been; 
French, Scotch, and Irish blood had mingled 
for generations in its people’s veins. Could 
they do less than dance? Not so gayly now 
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as of yore, it is true; but the ball-room was 
still there in their midst, and the fiddlers had 
not forgotten their old tunes: “ Hush, Miss 
Nancy,” “ Devil ’mong the Tailors,” “Charlie 
o’er the Water,” “‘ Betty Martin,” and the like 
still stirred young blood and led young feet 
as in the previous generation. They danced ; 
and Emily Gordon was the gayest, fairest, 
gracefullest dancer of them all. 

Emily Gordon! The name ‘is still as a 
conjurer’s charm upon the few old men who 
still remember Kingstown and her. They 
have seen her: when they were little boys 
and she in her girlhood’s new-blooming 
prime—beyond them, but adored no less, 
as sunshine or bird-song. The present writer 
has seen a picture of her—a mere water- 
color sketch, yet lovingly done, life-like, and, 
as is said, faithful. The high-born aquiline 
features, the half-gay and half-pensive air, 
would seem well suited by the dress, with its 
waist just under the arm-pits, its short puffed 
sleeves, its wide embroidered bobbinet frill 
falling lower on the swelling bosom than 
modern taste admits. Big golden hoops hang 
from her ears; a tall semi-circular comb holds 
the rich brown curls in place, tower-like yet 
graceful, on the crown of her little head. 
Perhaps this comb is heavy, and that is why 
the white neck sways a little to one side. 
The hazel eyes look laughingly up and away, 
yet the rosy curved lips seem just opening 
for a sigh. Such was Emily Gordon in the 
days when she danced. 

But young Dr. Piers Dangerfield, who 
was her lover, to whom since her fifteenth 
birthday she had been engaged, did not 
care to dance—for all it was at dancing- 
school that these two had first loved each 
other. Perhaps he did not care to wed, 
either, the gossips kindly remarked, as year 
after year passed by and the marriage was 
still deferred. Whose fault was it? they 
wondered. Was it because Dr. Dangerfield’s 
very large practice brought him in a very 
small income? Or was it because that he— 
studious, earnest, and grave as he was— 
found poor Emily’s frivolity, her pleasure- 
loving nature, less suited to his mind than 
her sweet self to his heart? However, he 
was none the less devoted in his way, nor 
she in hers to him, albeit she saw not her 
social pleasures through his eyes. She was 
always willing to forego even a favorite 
quadrille for a serious talk or promenade 


with him; but in his frequent absences she 
was not one to pine. 

Old Captain Scott Gordon, Emily’s father, 
lived with his only daughter in one of the 
oldest, grandest houses in Kingstown, in 
stately fashion still, though often sorely 
pinched withal. He was among those who 
could not go away, even if he would; 
Dr. Dangerfield was one who voluntarily 
lingered, perhaps for love’s sake, and duty’s 
also—for many were the sick folk that 
needed his skill, year in and out. He was 
a little intolerant toward the follies and 
weaknesses of his fellow-townspeople, more 
so than he was concerning their ill-paid 
debts to himself. They had been unfort- 
unate, he was wont to say sometimes; they 
need not be fools; and yet perhaps he 
realized, even as he spoke, that the foolish- 
ness, the shiftlessness, and the dissipation 
formed, afer all, only a part of the inherited 
misfortune. As for the dancing, he objected 
to that on sanitary principles. It was 
unwholesome, he contended, even at best; 
but in this malarious atmosphere, at mid- 
night, with every air-draught, every open 
door or window, inletting fever and chills 
upon overheated bodies—why, it was danger, 
madness, death ! 

But the people, the young people espe- 
cially, would not admit the doctor’s clear- 
ness of judgment here, and ingeniously 
found causes outside their ball-room for 
those ailments that he had traced to its 
doors. They danced still, but they were 
ready enough to take their turn at nursing 
when the call came. Indeed, the nursing, 
the sitting up in long intermittent- fever 
cases, became another sort of dissipation 
in summer and autumn nights. I have in 
my possession now a copy of Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts” which did duty as reading-matter 
on these same occasions, well thumbed and 
pencil-marked in various feminine Italian 
handwritings. What whispered girlish con- 
fidences, what anxious musings, what flutter- 
ing hope of life or fear of nigh-approaching 
death, these pages, if sentient and vocal, 
might repeat—who can say or dream? And 
of the many names scribbled on the fly- 
leaves and margins, Emily Gordon’s is one. 


CHAPTER II. 
It was a lovely moonlit September night, 
that night of the last ball in old Kingstown 
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pall-room—that long-remembered night, still 
vividly foremost amid all other times in the 
place’s fading traditions! The moon shone 
with a soft yellow light along the old streets, 
like some indulgent sun, kindly passing over 
the ravages of fire, of time, poverty, and 
decay. The fine old colonial houses looked 
grander and more massive, gleaming whitely 
here and there from foliaceous mysteries of 
shade. The wind was warm and sweet— 
from across the marsh, ’tis true, but winging 
no breath of danger, to present sense at 
least. White-robed figures, in groups or 
singly, with dark-coated cavaliers attendant, 
came gayly afoot from places in the town 
or in huge lumbering carriages from the 
‘country neighborhood just around. Talk 
and laughter, snatches of song, and gay 
salutations arose and mingled on the air 
with the rattle of wheels and the sound of 
dance-music, just begun and growing louder, 
clearer, and better defined as the commonly 
attractive centre was reached. 

Beckett’s Ordinary, ag Kingstown Inn was 
called, after the speech of that day, was no 
common roadside tavern, nor was the great 
public ball-room in its second story a place 
by any means unworthy of its name. 
To-night, each one of its many windows was 
wreathed atop with flowers, wax candles in 
well-rubbed brazen sconces lighted every 
nook and corner, the polished floor shone 
like a mirror, and the black fiddlers in a 
queer little loft at one end were imposing 
in their finery and delighted self-importance. 
A goodly assembly-hall it was, and fairly 
graced by the company assembled. 

It was a rather mixed company, according 
to certain former Kingstown rules, though 
a stranger, judging by appearance, might 
scarcely have noticed the difference. The 
very sanctum sanctorum of Kingstown aris- 
tocracy, had this old tavern ball-room been 
thirty or forty years before; but, in sooth, 
the common misfortune, the common dread, 
had well-nigh done away with such distinc- 
tion now. First-class and second-class—ay, 
and even some ambitious members of the 
third—met and clasped hands, talked and 
walked and danced good-fellowly together. 
There was much beauty among the women, 
though somewhat marred here and there by 
the pallor of sickliness; and there was much 
good dressing also. Not many of the gowns 
were new; not one was tawdry or cheap. 
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The rich old importing-days had left as 
tokens the filmy India muslins, the Florence 
and Gros-de-Naples silks, the rustling flow- 
ered English brocades, that still bravely held 
their own—after some deft re-modeling, no 
doubt. Of costly ornaments, there were but 
few; nor was it needful to explain the reason 
for their‘absence. No lack of grace and 
beauty, as I said before; no lack of bright 
eyes—blue, black, or brown—of rose-hued 
lips, of milk-white rounded necks and arms ; 
and, among all the Kingstown maidens, who 
but Emily Gordon was fairest and first? 
There was one outsider to dispute the crown 
of pre-eminence with her—Rosamond Brent, 
from prosperous Newtown on the uplands, 
eighteen miles away. As the two girls stood 
opposite one another on the dancing-floor 
that night, they might have been thought 
singularly typical of the two places where 
they lived: Emily—fragile, patrician, high- 
strung, lustrous-eyed, too clearly reflecting 
every changeful emotiort in her sensitive face, 
yet with something pensive even in her 
liveliest mood, as under vague foreshadowing 
of trouble to come; Emily was like a rose 
that blooms too late, amid summer’s drought 
und dust and fever-heat—to fade perhaps 
too soon; but Rosamond, with the glad new 
vigor of her native place about her as a 
garment—strong, blooming, high -colored, 
careless, with a dash of hardihood now and 
again, just grown to woman’s size and fresh 
to the joy of perfect young development— 
ah! there was the rose of nature’s rose-time, 
in earliest, clearest June. 

And how they danced that night—ah, how 
they danced! How fleetly and lightly they 
sped through the mazes of those odd old- 
fashioned figures—reel, contra-dance,. quad- 
rille, quickstep, or marvelous combinations 
of all! With what tempestuous little rushes 
they swept “down the middle and back 
again”! Now they clasped “right-hands 
across” and swayed and swung, spun in one 
big circle this way and that, like a fairy 
ring, linked the “ grand chain,” and “changed 
ladies.” How they danced! Dangerous, was 
it, did Dr. Dangerfield say, excessive, wear- 
ing? Ah! that might be; mais, que voulez 
vous? Life is short, as had often been 
brought home to them lately; but pleasure 
is long, lasting, eternally safe, when once 
gathered and stored away in the garner of 
the past. There was a burial the day before; 
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there might be another soon; one or two 
dancers might have to steal away to-night 
to the dressing-room till an ague-fit was 
done with; but the present was still their 
own. Still at midnight the violins played 
on, still the feet kept energetic time, while 
the casements rattled, the floor ,throbbed, 
the whole house trembled, creaked, and 
swayed in sympathetic rhythm. All the 
remaining dignitaries of Kingstown were 
there amid the onlookers, that night. There 
was old Judge Browbeater, who had stoutly 
refused to follow even his beloved county 
court to any other place; there was Colonel 
Hightopp, of Revolutionary fame; there was 
Captain Gordon—rotund, pompous, in a 
black velvet coat and lace shirt-ruffles—proud 
of himself and of his daughter; there was 
Parson Stole of the Episcopal church, most 
orthodox, yet cracking his jokes with the 
best; there was old Dr. Bloodlet, too; and 
presently, after supper, when the night was 
growing old and these ancient folks perhaps 
a little weary, came young Dr. Dangerfield. 
He had been visiting a patient—a typhoid- 
fever case just outside the town—and now 
came in his usual dress, rather haggard and 
heavy-eyed, and looked gravely over the 
group of gray heads assembled within the 
ball-room door. 

““ How is Mrs. Griffith, doctor?” asked the 
Judge, as he finished a choice anecdote and 
greeted the new arrival. 

“Dead, sir,’ said the doctor, shortly; 
“dead for the last two hours—and just as 
I expected.” There was a murmur, a shak- 
ing of heads in comment. He added: “She 
will be buried the day after to-morrow, 
Of course, our friends here will all attend 
the funeral. It will furnish a variety, at 
Jeast. Look at them, now! On my honor, 
I believe, when only a half-dozen people are 
left alive in this wretched, pest-smitten, God- 
forsaken place, they will dance and caper 
without a tear over the graves of all the 
rest.” 

There was a feeble chuckle from his aged 
listeners—very feeble; the doctor was tread- 
ing a little heavily upon their own toes. 
They retired discreetly, two by two, to the 
card-room, till only Colonel Hightopp was 
left with Dangerfield, who, for all his bitter 
speech, did not disdain to watch the dancers 
for a while. The colonel was a judge of 
beauty—or thought so, at least — vastly 


priding himself upon that fact. Looking 
now benignly through his spectacles upon 
Rosamond Brent, he gave in his judicial 
opinion : 

“A fine girl, sir! and a deuced pretty girl, 
too, by Jove!’ 

Dr. Dangerfield followed his gaze approy- 
ingly. He made no secret of his warm admi- 
ration for that gracious comely young woman, 
who caught his eyes bent upon her now, and 
bowed and smiled in her frank confident 
way. 

“Ay,” he said to the old gentleman, 
“a splendid creature. The perfect type of 
health in mind and body. ’Tis a pleasure 


to know that she, at any rate, is not con-. 


stantly subjected to the pernicious influence 
of such a place and such a way of life 
as this.” 

“Humph!” said the colonel, with a quick 
curious stare through his spectacles; then he 
remarked, after another gazing pause: “ Miss 
Emily looks well.” 

“Ah, yes—very Well,” said the doctor, 
rather dryly, his straight dark eyebrows half 
lowering into a frown; “ better than she will 
look and feel to-morrow.” 

Emily and her partner were conspicuous 
just then, being about half-way through the 
ordeal of “leading out” down the two long 
lines of other dancers in a Virginia reel. 
Her India-muslin gown, cobweb-like in 
texture and made 4a-la-mode—barely wide 
enough in the skirt for her to step without 
mincing —was somewhat crumpled; her 
shoulder-lace hung with a limpness suggest- 
ive of moisture; her comb was a little awry, 
her head drooping more than usual to one 
side; but her eyes still shamed the wax 
lights in their sconces, the color in her 
cheeks seemed less the commonplace paint- 
ing of blood on flesh than the outshining of 
a roseate flame. Right hand, left hand— 
right hand, left hand! like two white pigeons, 
they fluttered before her—circling, crossing, 
outdarting, returning, all in time, as she 
came down the dance. 

The old man gazed delightedly, and burst 
out next with the ardor of a boy: 

“Gad, sir! there’s beauty! and none of 
your common sort, either. That’s the thor- 
oughbred, sir, and no mistake. She’s almost 
equal to her mother, sir—and that’s saying 
a vast deal, I warrant you. I doubt if there 
was such another as she in Virginia, sir— 
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or the whole republic. I remember once, 
in this very room, thirty years ago, my 
friend General George Washington said to 
me: ‘’Gad! my dear colonel,’ says he, ‘if 
I were a single man, it should not be for 
lack of dissuasion on my part if that young 
lady long remained a single woman. Ah, 
my dear young friend, she was a most ele- 
gant and engaging creature.” 

The doctor smiled, then frowned again, 
then turned the conversation. The old 
gentleman, prattling on, remarked after a 
while: 

“Too many people for the room, sir. 
There was never such crowding on the floor 
in my time, when the assemblies were less 
—ahem!—less general. You understand? 
However, customs have changed, with us, 
in more ways than one. ‘The more, the 
merrier,’ maybe; but, my dear doctor, Ill 
tell you what”—this confidentially in the 
other’s ear: “I’m thinking it’s a leetle risky. 
I don’t like the way this floor shakes—and 
the whole house, by Jove! It’s a regular 
rattletrap, sir. Do you see that little sink 
in the middle, there? Ive had my eye on 
that, sir; and it’s a good half-inch lower 
than it was the last time. I’ve spoken of it 
more than once, and, betwixt us two and 
these door-posts, I’d rather be where we are 
now than out yonder. This building is one 
of the oldest in Kingstown, and, to my mind, 
the sooner the foundations are looked to— 
why, the better.” 

“Tt should be done, sir—certainly,” said 
Dr. Dangerfield, with a startled look; “ but 
I question if Mr. Beckett will consent to bear 
the charges. It does seem a waste, to spend 
money in repairing any house so situated— 
but yet they will keep on using it. He 
went on impulsively: “By heaven, sir! 
I never heard of any place in a more deplor- 
able state than this town. Rats leave a 
falling house, they say: they possess the 
power and the instinct of self-preservation ; 
but these people, besides being in many 
cases helpless, seem blind, positively blind, 
to— Good God! what’s this? What— 
Emily! Emily!” 

Emily had withdrawn for a moment from 
the dance to repair some trifling accident 
to her dress, and was now standing near 
one of the open windows. Washington High- 
topp, her partner, had gone away to fetch 
her a glass of water; meanwhile, she leaned 


a little wearily against the ledge and, with 
closed eyes, lifted her face to the cool night- 
breeze from without. Behind her, the music 
vibrated shrilly ; the surging steps kept time. 
She had seen Piers Dangerfield’s face among 
the spectators, though she had not met his 
eyes, and wondered now if he would join her. 
Would he say it was imprudent for her to 
dance so much? How tired she felt, all of 
a sudden—how dead tired! Would he be 
vexed ? 

Suddenly a mighty jar almost shook her 
from her feet—a curious, crashing, ripping 
noise, such as she had never heard before, 
filled all the room at her back. What was it? 
She caught at the window-sill with both 
hands, and darted in the same second one 
quick scared glance over her shoulder. Good 
heavens! the floor was sinking in the middle, 
the timbers beneath tearing themselves away 
from ¢he surrounding walls! The fear 
expressed, unknown to her not five minutes 
before, was being dreadfully realized, and 
a calamity more swift, more terrible than 
any that had yet overtaken them was come 
upon the people of Kingstown. 

Well-nigh helpless with fear, she clutched 
the stone sill and crawled upon it; then 
the shriek upon shriek that arose behind her 
sent a wild half-crazed fear through her 
brain. Her breath failed; her heart sick- 
ened. The very wall of the house which 
supported her seemed to quiver and shake 
to its foundation. If it should fall! 

Had it been daylight and she in her sober 
senses, had she realized the space between 
her and the ground, she would probably not 
have done what she did; but the darkness 
without rose up toa level with the window 
like something tangible, and, in the rash 
impulse of her terror, she leaped out into it 
—leaped and fell. 

She fell heavily ; not on the stones—thank 
God !—but on the soft mold of a flower-bed, 
amid rose-bushes and pinks, and there lay, 
motionless but not stunned. There was a 
sudden frightful pain in both her ankles— 
she had fallen feet foremost—and another 
in her right wrist; and it was perhaps this 
pain which deferred a swoon. From within 
the building came a babel of sounds—shouts, 
cries of fright and pain, wild calls for help. 
Help! She essayed to call for it herself, but 
could not, her lips quiveriug impotently with- 
out a whisper. She lay and listened, prone 
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upon her side, in horror and anguish, until 
people began to pass her, running to and from 
the house. 

Presently, the darkness lightening to her 
accustomed eyes, she began to recognize 
these hurrying shapes. And at last tw 
came, and paused not far from her—two 
people evidently just escaped from within. 
They were Piers Dangerfield and Rosamond 
Brent. 

It seemed to Emily that they were clasping 
each other. At any rate, the girl was cling- 
ing to him, and he made no apparent motion 
of withdrawal. 

“You have saved my life!” cried Rosa- 
mond aloud, as in a sort of ecstasy. ‘Oh! 
you noble—noble—brave— I shall love you 
forever! You’ve saved my life.” 

A thrill of strange jealous pain, of most 
unwonted rage, went through Emily Gordon’s 
very heart-strings, as she heard. Why did 
he stand there so? Had he forgotten her— 
her? Was he so indifferent to her life or 
death? Here indeed was a second horror, 
as unforeseen and undreamed-of as the first 
just come to pass. She tried again to move, 
to speak, but could not; then the deadly 
reactionary sickness that follows a great 
shock came over her, and, with a low moan, 
she fainted away. 

There were five people killed at Kings- 
town Ordinary that night, in the room below 
the dancing-hall, crushed by the falling 
beams. There were many more severely 
injured; broken bones, cuts, and bruises 
were beyond counting; and not a few of 
those gay dancers would never dance again, 
there or elsewhere. Emily Gordon was one 
among these last. She had broken both 
ankles in that unlucky leap, and must 
probably go on crutches for the rest of her 
life. 

Dr. Piers Dangerfield had his hands full, 
in those days after the accident. He was 
faithful to his general duties, yet found time 
by night and by day to devote to Emily, 
who, for her part, after that first shock and 
the full knowledge and realization of her 
calamity which soon followed it, found his 
kindness, his tender ministrations, his gentle 
touch too sweet to allow her any more 
heart than strength for some certain words 
she had resolved to say to him. But, though 
pleasure-loving, she was’ not weak; and at 
last, one day when he was sitting by her 
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couch—they two alone together—she said 
her say, he listening meanwhile with a 
singular look upon his face. 

“Even if you felt the same toward me,” 
she said in conclusion, with somewhat tremb- 
ling voice, “I would not hold you to any 
promise—like that—after what has happened 
to me. If you care for her, dear Piers, I hope 
and pray God that you may be very happy 
together.” 

The doctor looked her rather frowningly 
straight in the eyes, for a full minute, in 
silence. A half-smile flickered about his 
lips and died quiveringly away; then he 
leaned over, slipped his left hand under 
the white neck on the pillow, and drew her 
face to his. 

“My dear,” he said, very low and trem- 
ulously, “my dear, did you think so ill of 
me?” 

In the long talk which followed, he 
explained how he had plunged, that night, 
into the struggling melée to search for her, 
in vain; how he had found, instead, Rosa- 
mond, clinging to him, with halfa dozen 
other frightened people, all of whom he 
had helped out as best he could; how his 
and her father’s distracted search for Emily 
had at last found her unconscious wher 
she fell. 

“Ah me! I can never dance again,” said 
Emily, once during the interview. 

“Well, we won’t grieve about that, my 
sweet,” said Dr. Dangerfield, in a would-be 
sympathetic tone; and, within, he added 
silently: “Thank God, at any rate, for this 
attending good.” 

Dr. Piers Dangerfield and his wife went 
to live in Newtown on the uplands soon 
after their marriage. He became a great 
physician in those parts, and a strikingly 
fine-looking handsome man in middle-life; 
but, if the contrast between him and the 
little fragile lady limping by his side was 
ever apparent to her disadvantage, he was 
not one to feel because of that a moment’s 
regret or uneasiness. 

Slowly but surely old Kingstown was 
abandoned to its present wretched poverty- 
smitten inhabitants—to desolation, miasma, 
and decay. The very echoes of its more 
interesting past have deserted it. The 
benighted, sluggish, ague-bowed folk that 
one meets now in its streets know naught 
of the romantic portion of its story. 
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WAITING. 


BY ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS. 








Tue fairies of the frost have 
fringed the boughs 
Of drooping alders, by the 
silent stream, 
With snowy garments, fine as filmy lace 
Spun by some mystic weaver in a dream, 


And here are diamonds, radiant and rare, 

And milk-white pearls all in a clinging crest: 
These are the jewels by the elfins left, 

To sparkle on the winter’s barren breast. 


No sound is heard; the springtime sleeps awhile; 
But soon the fetters of the frost will break, 

And from the wonderland of wishful dreams 
The world to mirth and song again will wake. 


A little bird is waiting for the bloom, 
And by the frozen margin of the rill 
He sits, and, like the ripple of the waves, 

The song within his tiny breast is still. 


*Tis thus, amid the wintry hours of life, 
Bound by the frosty fetters of despair, 
The human heart, disconsolate and sad, 
Awaits the dawn of springtime, sweet and fair. 


Vou, XCIX—15. 











The bird will sing again, the little rill 
Will laugh and ripple, ice will melt away, 
And, to the heart that hopes and bides the time, 
The loving summer sends a brighter day. 
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BY PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


I. 
> EARY himself, Robert Waite 
stopped his tired team at 
the end of the field; in 
long waves behind him lay 
the grass that had fallen 
in soldierly rows beneath 
the mower. The day was very hot, but the 
river, rippling under the trees, looked cool 
and bright; the laborers were sitting near it, 
eating their noonday meal—their employer 
was the last to quit wok. He unhitched 
his horses, gave them in charge of a freckled 
boy who hal been hunting wild strawberries 
in the grass, and watched him lead them to 
the big square white house among the horse- 
chestnuts. 

“T'm not going to crook, if I am a farmer,” 
muttered Waite, straightening up his back 
and mopping his forehead. “It’s a grand 
business, after all—the oldest of trades. 
I don’t regret dad’s wish—the professions 
are all crowded. A fellow would be a fool 
to give up a place like this; he’s got to 
run it himself, though, to make it pay.” 

“Robert! Robert!” then shrilly: “ Bob!” 

The young farmer turned at the last call, 
and saw a sun-bonneted figure by the stone 
wall, waving a parasol. 

“It’s Netty again,” Waite said, a half- 
pathetic smile on his lips, as he walked for- 
ward. “Well, Aunt Ann, what new scheme 
has Netty got now?” 

“You are so keen, Robert,” said the old 
lady, shaking the short gray curls that hung 
in little festoons on either side of her 
wrinkled face. “Antoinette will have her 
way ; she’s so masterfu, llike all the Todds— 
the captain’s own child. Her mother eloped 
over the wood-shed with my brother, she 
with never even a hand-satchel, and both of 
them dying two years afterward in New 
Orleans.” 

“What is the latest?” Robert asked, 
hastily, to divert the old story of Antoinette’s 
parents. 

“It’s been coming on two months, ever 
since the hatching experiment; which did 
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seem to be interfering with the ways of 
Providence and the pleasures of hens—poor 
fowls; and every egg was baked, and that 
cost so much; and this last is to pay me 
back, when I would much rather lose the 
money.” 

“She has a freak every fortnight,” said 
Robert, indignantly ; “and the newest one?” 
impatiently, as the melancholy note of a 
conch-shell sounded, blown by the freckled 
boy with such energy that every freckle 
stood out on his face with startling distinct- 
ness. 

“ Boarders!” gasped Miss Ann. 

“Summer boarders in Wheatfield—at your 
home? Aunt Ann, how could you?” 

“She needs society—educated city folks, 
Robert; and you know I can’t interfere with 
her plans, she’s so positive.” 

“T know she’s positive,” with some bitter- 
ness; “you’re like the tail of a very erratic 
comet, Aunt Ann.” 

“You know,” said the old lady, wistfully, 
“what my hope is for her and—and—you, 
Robert; but we must give her time. She'll 
outgrow this; all young people have a spell 
of being out of kilter with everyday folks, 
I—I don’t like to be troublesome, but I do 
wish you’d lend me your carry-all and a 
man, Old Si says he won’t go to the depot. 
I would discharge him, but he refuses to go 
away; and they’re coming this afternoon, 
and it’s just your haying-time; and—dear 
me! it seems as everything went wrong, and 
’Liza’s had three fits this morning. I never 
did take a girl from the poor-farm but they 
had spasms.” 

“Tl go myself,” said Robert, smiling, 
“T always drive over for the mail, and the 
colts need exercise. Now be sure you have 
references and make them pay their board: 
you must be business-like.” 

“Netty’s all that,” sighed Miss Ann, “and 
sometimes it does seem we’d be happier if 
she wasn’t so set on asphere and enterprises.” 

“If I didn’t love Netty Todd, I’d hate 
her,” said Robert, walking toward his house, 
as Aunt Ann limped wearily homeward in 
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the dusty ‘road; “but she means so well, 
poor child, and I suppose I do seem a lout to 
her. I won’t give her up yet! It’s a mean 
sort of comparison—but the wildest colts, and 
hardest to break, make the best horses.” 

tobert’s mother, the wife of a distinguished 
judge, had at first opposed her son’s determi- 
nation to carry out his dead father’s wishes 
and remain on the farm; but she had become 
resigned, and tried in every way to make 
his home refined and beautiful. 

Now, in the cool dining-room, she wel- 
comed him to a dainty dinner, with finest 
china and silver; and he, all traces of toil 
removed, looked as handsome a gentleman 
as any mother could desire for a son. 

Glancing over at the white cupola of Miss 
Ann’s house, shining through the trees, 
Robert told of Netty’s latest scheme. He 
had to smile at his mother’s indignation. 
To take summer boarders seemed, to her, 
like removing the ancient landmarks, pro- 
faning the tomb of an ancestor, all manner 
of dreadful calamities. She announced 
promptly that she should not call on them, 
whomsoever they were, and vowed Netty 
Todd ought to be ashamed of herself. 

“She is pretty and winning, Robert,” said 
the kind old lady, fearing she had said too 
much, ‘but she is very willful.” 

“A rose is sweet in spite of its thorns,” 
smiled Robert, thinking what a very fair 
girl his mother must have been, she was 
now so like a bit of Sevres china, so dainty 
and fragile. “I’d give more for a kindly 
glance from Netty’s brown eyes, even a pout 
from her lips that have an uncommon faculty 
for pouting, than for the smiles of every girl 
in the county. That’s fate, you know.” 

“Her mother was more beautiful, was 
Juliet,” said Mrs. Waite, after the manner 
of old neighbors recalling the past, seeing 
always more charm in the older generation, 
“but just as naughty; and they do say the 
captain died of a broken heart.” 

“Well, she was his wife, you know, 
mother, so I don’t wonder; but Netty isn’t 
even my sweetheart.” 

He thought of that little love-story, as he 
drove to the railroad-town five miles away. 
It was late afternoon, and the horses trotted 
gayly along with the light surrey. The 
young couple must. have loved each other; 
life would be so different if Netty cared for 
him as her mother had for the captain. 
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He had trained those very horses for her 
to drive some day; he fancied how she 
would look, the half-frightened light in her 
beautiful gray eyes, her rosy lips firmly 
closed, her strong little hands holding the 
reins tightly, and just a pink tint in the 
clear olive of her cheeks. 

At the dusty station, a small group of 
weary-looking people were awaiting relief, 
There was a stout Jady very much painted, 
with bleached yellow hair that lent an 
unearthly light to her wrinkled face; a thin 
lady with a Roman nose and drawn-down 
mouth and many bangles on her thin wrists; 
a boy with her prominent features, showing 
the relationship; and a dark handsome man 
in a stylish suit, who was smoking a cigar. 

“Do you come from Miss Todd’s?” called 
the stout lady, waving a parasol in her pudgy 
hand. “It’s about time, for we have waited 
an hour.” 

Waite apologized, lifting his hat, and 
helped the ladies into the surrey. They 
clamored about their trunks; but he assured 
them an ox-team and wagon would soon 
be there, and, if the gentleman did not care 
to walk, he could ride on the wagon. For 
no reason whatever, Waite, who was a fine- 
looking young fellow himself, conceived a 
violent dislike to the stranger. 

“Indeed,” said that gentleman, coolly, 
“as it’s a straight road, I don’t see why 
I could not drive the ladies to-Miss Todd’s.” 

“T never allow anyone to drive my horses,” 
said Waite, shortly, and started off. The 
boy, who was about ten and had a sallow 
unhealthy look, began to fret. He wanted 
to drive, and announced his intention of 
doing so. 

“No, Lammie dear—naughty horsey,” said 
his mother. 

This argument continued until they met 
the ox-team, and then the boy insisted on 
going with them. Again his mother objected 
with many pet names, and the boy began to 
cry. His mother shook him gently, and he 
promptly slapped her; she gave him a blow 
in return, and this unpleasantness continued 
until they reached Miss Todd’s, Waite 
looked very red and cross; he unloaded his 
passengers rapidly, and, with one angry look 
at Miss Todd and Netty, staggering under 
bundles and baggage, drove away. The boy 
was already climbing on the trellis of Miss 
Ann’s cherished prairie-rose. 
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“Huh!” he shouted; “this ain’t no hotel: 
it’s an old barn of a house.” 

Mrs. Waite remained away from her old 
neighbor’s for a fortnight. She caught fleet- 
ing glimpses of the boarders on the country 
roads, but saw neither Miss Ann nor her 
niece. Then, hearing scattering reports of 
the strangers, curiosity got the better of her 
dignity, and she told her son quite gravely that 
she thought it only common civility to call 
on the new people. Robert agreed, with a 
smile in his blue eyes, but he discreetly 
refrained from reminding her of her past 
objections, so they set off across the fields 
one sunny afternoon. At the brook that 
divided the two estates, they saw the boy 
creeping along toward the water, a box in 
his hand. 

“That’s Lammie dear,” said Waite. “I’d 
like to know what he’s up to. Old Si said 
he was the worst cub he had ever seen; he’s 
broken a dozen panes of glass with his pop- 
gun, and Aunt Ann had to hide away all 
the ornaments in the house; and he set the 
barn afire, smoking hayseed in the loft.” 

“All boys are naughty,” said Mrs. Waite, 
kindly; “you were very trying, yourself, 
Robert.” 

Waite advanced swiftly and took the box 
from the boy. i 

“Why, he’s got Ann’s cat there!” cried 
Mrs. Waite, in righteous indignation, think- 
ing of her own cherished Tabby. ‘“ What 
were you going to do with it, you bad boy?” 

“None of your business,” answered the 
boy, sullenly. 

“T believe you were going to put that 
box in the brook, you little villain,” said 
Waite, releasing the cat, that fled across the 
field with bristling fur. 

“She scratched me!” cried the boy, 
furiously, trying to free himself from the 
strong hand; failing in this, he turned and 
made a vigorous onslaught with his. teeth. 
Before he realized it, he was thoroughly 
spanked, and Waite and his mother were 
walking on. 

“We'd better go home,” said Waite, 
uneasily, as the boy’s yells rent the air; 
“we won't meet with a very pleasant 
reception.” 

“T am going straight to tell Ann Todd 
about that cat,” said Mrs. Waite, decidedly. 

At the gate, which Waite noticed was off 
its hinges, they met Mrs. Blinn. 


“What has happened to my child?” she 
cried, frantically. 

“No harm, I think; we met him down by 
the brook,” said Waite, civilly; but his 
mother only passed on with a look of dis- 
dain. 

The place had a sadly disordered look, 
Mrs. Waite’s keen eyes noted that Miss Ann’s 
best and cherished parlor-chairs were in the 
porch; the lawn was littered with papers, 
books, and furniture; the windows and doors 
stood open, and the flies and heat were 
invading precincts closed to both in decorous 
coolness before this summer. In the path, 
sitting by an easel, painting a most uncom- 
monly bad picture of the house, sat a little 
old lady with soft white hair and timid 
faded eyes. She rose as they approached, 
and introduced herself. 

“T’m Miss Ross, from Boston,” she said, 
shyly. “You do not know me, Mr. Waite, 
for I came the day after you went to the 
station; but Miss Todd has told me about 
you. Pray do not look at my work—lI’m 
only an amateur. Is this not an ideal place? 
I have discovered a relationship with dear 
Miss Todd and sweet Miss Netty, through the 
Adamses. Come right up to the house, 
I have to carry my easel—don’t trouble 
yourself, Mr. Waite—but Mrs. Blinn’s son 
is so mischievous. The knocker is gone; 
he broke that: so I will go tell Miss Todd. 
She is slightly lame: Emroy tied a string 
across the stairs, and she fell. The child 
did not mean any harm; he was only 
thoughtless.” 

She led the way into the house; a deafen- 
ing noise of scales, played by a powerful hand, 
sounded from the parlor, where the stout 
lady was practicing and the strange gentle- 
man smoking his pipe—a sight that filled 
Mrs. Waite with horror. They went into 
a close little room over the kitchen, in which 
they found Miss Ann bolstered up on a sofa. 

“The idea, Ann Todd, of your staying in 
this hot place, with all your pleasant rooms !” 
cried Mrs. Waite, as the artist went out. 

“Well, Madam Raymond wanted another 
room, you know—and one must please 
people,” sighed poor Aunt Ann. “ Isn't 
Miss Ross delightful? All boarders are not 
trying, and she is so helpful. I don’t know 
how we would get along.otherwise, so much 
falls on Netty. Dear me! is Emroy hurt? 
That must be him screaming.” 
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Robert explained and Miss Ann wrung 
her hands in dismay. 

‘““My poor cat! But, Robert, you should 
not have touched the boy—-his mother will be 
so angry.” 

“T don’t care, if she is not rude to you. 
But why don’t you get rid of all of them 
except Miss Ross? I should think that 
pounding on Netty’s piano would sicken 
her of boarders.” 

“Netty does not complain,” said Aunt 
Ann, loyally: “she’s all business.” 

While the old ladies were talking, Robert 
went down to the kitchen to put the cat in 
a basket, his mother having provided a 
refuge for it until the boarders were gone. 
He expected to see the hysterical Liza, 
but Netty herself was in the room, shelling 
peas, and she greeted him very coldly. 
The reason for this was easily understood; 
Mrs. Blinn and Emroy had arrived. 

“There was no need to strike the boy,” 
said Netty, distantly, when Robert had 
explained the trouble; “it makes it much 
harder for us, that is all.” 

“Why don’t you send them away?” he 
said, eagerly. “Except Miss Ross—she is 
very nice. You remember that concert- 
troupe here last winter? You, dear child, 
were so fascinated by them, you wouldn't 
speak to me all the way home. Well, this 
Madam Raymond here was the star. I 
thought her face was familiar. When you are 
pleased, your imagination makes everybody 
and everything beautiful. There must be an 
awakening, dear. The kings wear tinsel, the 
queens are mostly always worn-out supes, and 
the stage is only a tin-helmet world.” 

“Tam not the idiot you so kindly describe,” 
Netty cried, hotly. “If you knew anything 
outside of your farm, you would have heard 
that Madam Raymond is well received in 
professional circles in Boston, and Mr. Val- 
entine is a widely-known singer. Madam 
is going to give me lessons; she says I have 
the voice, and the money I earn by boarders 
will help me to go on the stage.” She flung 
this bomb at him defiantly. 

“Tt won’t carry you far, that’s one com- 
fort,” he said, teasingly; “for I fear, unless 
you are very business-like, the board will 
be minus. Dear, don’t turn away; I am 
sorry I was mean, truly; but it worries me 
to see you and Aunt Ann work so hard. 
I always offend you because I love you, 


I suppose. I remember when you were a 
wee thing and insisted on going on the 
ice ; I knew it would not bear your weight; 
I argued and persuaded; finally I picked 
you up bodily, you yelling and kicking, and 
carried you to Aunt Ann. I can’t do that 
now, Netty. But no matter—if you are 
angry, I shall keep a friendly eye on you 
and be brotherly at least. Good-bye.” 

During the following week, there was no 
exchange of civilities between the two 
estates, save once when Miss Todd, accom- 
panied by Miss Ross, came over to spend 
the afternoon and take tea with Mrs. Waite. 
Both the spinsters were reticent in regard 
to home affairs, but Robert perceived clearly 
there was some sort of a feud between 
Miss Ross and the rest, and gathered from 
her conversation that she had been accused 
of being a spy for the neighbors’ benefit. 
After this, he often met her in lonely lanes, 
wandering about with her easel, in great 
terror of cows and snakes, but with an equal 
aversion to going home to sit with the rest 
of the boarders. One day, old Si came 
slinking along by the stone wall where 
Robert was sitting, and, in an underhand 
sort of way, suggested a job and hinted he 
thought likely he would make a change. 
He had lived with Miss Todd thirty years, 
so matters must have been very bad indeed. 

“Tt’s that gallus-bird of a b’y,” the old 
man said, bitterly; “he ain’t no reg’lar 
child, he’s a imp; an’ the old hoss is bein’ 
drove to death, one picnic top of anuther— 
don’t hardly git harness off ’fore it’s on, an’ 
Netty cavortin’ ’round with that whiskered 
feller that spends his time a-drinkin’ down 
to the drug-store, which, bein’ a temperence 
State, is the only place. An’ that yaller- 
haired gran’marm is a-cookin’ merlesses an’ 
onions most the time, an’ poisonin’ the air, 
when she ain’t whangin’ the pianner; an’ 
she hain’t paid a mite of board, for I heerd 
Netty say so.” 

Robert finally checked the torrent of com- 
plaint, and persuaded the old man to go 
back; summer was almost over, and the 
misery would not be for long. Waite sat 
there thinking a full hour; overhead, in 
leafy branches, the happy birds sang; a 
squirrel ran along the stones close by his 
side, and the soft air was alive with the 
whirr of insect-life so merry and joyous it 
was hard to be sad at heart. 
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“With all the women there are, I must needs 
care for her only,” he cried, bitterly; “yet 
there is but one Netty. I have seen so many 
dull prosaic. women, and the stupid wives 
they make—good and kind, but so wearing 
toaman. Netty is never the same, two days 
in succession ; and, if she did love a fellow— 
ah!” He sighed, and like a black shadow 
in the sunshine came the remembrance of 
Valentine and the times he had seen Netty 
and the stranger walking together. Then 
there sounded the clatter of wheels, and 
Netty herself came driving along the shaded 
road. Valentine sat beside her, while, in the 
back seat of the shabby old carry-all, Mrs. 
Blinn and the boy played propriety. How 
fair and sweet his love looked, in her pink 
gown and flowered hat! but how cold and 
formal was her bow, and there was a bit 
of a curl to her scarlet lips. 

“Hullo, old tramp! you’d oughter be in 
jail,” called the boy, and the carriage passed 
on. 

“Anything but that,” he sighed, walking 
across the fields in hasty strides, “anything 
but that; if she loved a good man—but a 
fellow like Valentine! I can’t be reconciled 
—I won’t be! Oh, if I could tear my love 
for her out of my heart.” 

It was dark when he reached his home, 
where he found old Si in great excitement. 
Netty had not returned, but Miss Ann had 
sent him over for Robert. The madam had 
been locked up in the parlor all day, and 
they thought something must have happened 
to her, all the blinds were shut so they could 
not see in. 

Without waiting for supper, which he was 
in no mood to eat, Robert ran across the 
fields ahead of old Si, and found Miss Ann 
in tears, while Liza wandered hysterically up 
and down the porch. Miss Ross, mounted 
on a step-ladder, was trying to peer in at 
the window, for the blinds had defied all 
attempts to force them. 

“Oh, Rob,” sobbed Miss Ann, “I am so 
glad someone has come that can do things; 
we have been almost distracted. Madam shut 
herself in the parlor this morning, and, after 
the folks went away, she played and sang 
such dreadful songs; and she wouldn’t let 
us in or eat anything, and I’m afraid the 
poor creature has gone crazy and died.” 

Robert, after calling loudly and shaking 
the door, quietly removed the lock and 


went in. The room was dark, the chairs 
overturned and scattered about, on the 
table a glass, some cigar-stumps, and an 
empty whiskey-bottle. There were stains 
on Miss Ann’s immaculate marble table and 
on the carpet. The madam was slumbering 
calmly on the sofa. 

“Ts she dead?” cried Miss Ann, advancing 
timorously into the room. 

Robert led her out and closed the door. 

“Dead! She has taken too much whiskey. 
Leave her where she is, and in the morning 
send her away.” 

“ But she was going to give Netty lessons.” 

“Do you fancy her for a teacher?” said 
Robert, bitterly. ‘Do you think that a good 
scene for a girl to see? You must have 
some strength of mind, Aunt Ann, before 
the worst comes.” 

“She will go, I am sure,” said Miss Ross; 
“they always do. I have boarded, you 
know. Such people will get into a place— 
and then they misbehave. We will lock 
the door and send her off before the rest 
are up.” 

In the early morning, when Robert was 
saddling his horse for a ride, a solemn-eyed 
boy, generally considered half-witted, came 
cautiously into the yard. 

“Hi!” he said, mysteriously, “I come ter 
see you, an’ I don’t wanter git inter trouble; 
but the big missus hes bolted. She was 
walkin’ along the road to town ’fore sun-up 
this mornin’, as I was goin’ ter market, an’ 
she give me a doller to take her to station.” 

“You did right,” laughed Robert. “I'll 
go see Miss Ann.” 

He mounted his horse and rode over; near 
the gate, he met Miss Ross. 

“The madam had left before anyone was 
awake,” she explained; “they were glad it 
was so, for fear of talk. She thought per- 
haps madam had not paid any board; but 
Miss Todd did not care: only Emroy had 
come downstairs in the night and peeped 
into the room—probably his mother sent 
him, and now they were going away. Not 
on that account, she was sure; but Mrs. 
Blinn said so, and told Miss Todd the place 
was too low for respectable people to stay in. 
The idea!” cried Miss Ross, “when Mrs. 
Blinn herself introduced Madam Raymond 
and brought her to Wheatfield.” 

“But didn’t Madam Raymond leave her 
trunk?” asked Robert, smiling. 
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“There were only rags and bricks— 
actually, bricks—in it. Dear me, Mr. Waite, 
what dreadful pecple there are in the world!” 

That evening, as he was walking along 
a shady part of the road to the village, 
Robert saw two dark forms ahead and heard 
voices, one of which sent the blood to his 
face in a quick torrent and made him clench 
his fists. 

“My dear Netty, most girls talk that way ; 
but I have noticed that their objections are 
easily overcome.” 

“Perhaps they have not the possibility 
of a career that would make them self- 
supporting. I know Madam Raymond said 
I had the voice. She might not have been 
trustworthy, but you yourself have frequently 
impressed on me the same thing.” 

“But as my wife, Netty, how much easier 
it would be for you; I would have an object 
in helping you.” Robert did not catch her 
answer. “I suppose that country lout stands 
in my way,” Valentine continued, loudly and 
angrily ; and Robert, though he hated him- 
self for spying, stopped when the couple 
ahead ceased walking. 

“Mr. Waite is a graduate of Harvard,” 
she said, coldly: “he is one of the best-read 
and finest men I ever knew; his devotion to 
his mother is beautiful, and he has been my 
aunt’s friend and mine all our lives.” 

The man laughed, but said in a voice that 
betrayed vexation: 

“T beg your pardon for slandering your 
friend Waite.” 

The girl did not listen; she turned and 
walked swiftly toward the house. 

At noon the next day, old Si, driving the 
family carry-all, passed Rebert in the road 
to town. He had for a load Mrs, Blinn and 
Emroy, and was smiling very pleasantly. 
As they passed, Emroy made a hideous face. 
Later, Miss Ross came along, on visiting 
intent. 

“They’ve gone,” she said, gleefully, as 
Robert walked with her to his mother’s 
house. ‘ Netty shook the boy ever so hard 
for being rude to Miss Ann. She looked 
very pretty, Netty did—in a temper, too,” 
continued the gentle soul, for fear this con- 
fidence might prejudice Robert against the 
girl. 

“Netty is adorable,” he langhed. “I wish 
I had been there to help her. Miss Ann 
says you are to stay through the winter; 


so, after all, she has made one dear friend 
out of her summer boarders.” 

When he drove to the station that after- 
noon, to call for a package of books, he was 
hailed by the man in charge and informed 
that a second installment of boarders had 
arrived for Miss Todd’s. At first, Robert 
refused to aid them: they could hire a 
carriage; he had had enough of Miss Todd’s 
boarders,” 

“ But they’re so poor an’ sorrerful-lookin’, 
I think ye’ll take ’em,” said the old man. 
And he was right. The moment Robert saw 
the poor shabby little woman with her three 
weary children, his heart went out to them. 
They were such patient children; they had 
been sitting on that hard bench in the sun 
for an hour, yet not a word of complaint from 
their baby lips. 

Robert carried them to the surrey and 
helped the mother in. He drove first to the 
bakery for cakes, then they all set off for 
Wheatfield, feeling well acquainted. 

“You see,” said the little woman, piti- 
fully, “it was so hot in our tenement in 
Boston, and the children drooped, and, 
though Charley did not say I must not come, 
he didn’t seem to want me. You know, he 
must have] rest and quiet when he isn’t 
singing, but finally I thought I would come 
and surprise him. He wouldn’t be cross 
long, and it might mean my baby’s life.” 

“Your husband is—” stammered Waite. 

“Mr. Valentine, the singer. Who is that 
lovely girl?” cried Mrs. Valentine, a jealous 
look in her faded eyes. They had turned 
into the avenue leading to Miss Todd’s 
mansion, and Netty was standing on the 
porch. 

“Miss Todd’s niece,’ said Waite, shortly, 
as he drove rapidly to the porch. “ Netty,” 
with a warning look, “this is Mrs. Valentine, 
from Boston; her husband does not expect 
her. It will be a pleasant surprise; the 
poor fellow has been so lonely, wandering 
about like a lost soul. She has three of the 
dearest children—not like the boy Emroy.” 

Netty grew white; but one glance at the 
poor little woman, with her shabby clothes, 
her jealous eyes, and the spot of red blazing 
on her sunken cheeks, softened the girl’s 
heart. She came and lifted the youngest 
ehild down, then held out her hand to 
Mrs. Valentine. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she said, 
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in her decided young voice. “Here is your 
husband now.” Still holding the child, she 
turned to greet Valentine, who had just 
come up from the brook, with his fishing-rod 
over his shoulder. “Mr. Valentine,” she 
cried, bravely, “here are your wife and 
babies. I am so sorry you have to return 
to Boston to-morrow ; but Aunt Ann and I 
intend to keep the wife and children for 
a week or more: they need the country air.” 

“Oh, Charley!” said the litthke woman, 
rushing into his arms. 

The man’s face fell; but he quickly recov- 
ered himself, and they went into the house. 

“Thank you,” said Netty, soberly holding 
out her hand; “you are my kindest friend 
always, Rob, and I don’t deserve half your 
goodness.” 

Two weeks later, Robert, walking -home 
from the station, having just returned from 
a trip to New York, saw ahead of him, in 
the shady road, a slender figure, the sight 
of which sent the blood to his face and 
set his heart beating wildly. He hurried on, 
and the girl, whose face was hidden by a 
sun-bonnet, turned so quickly at the sound 
of his steps that she dropped the pail she 
carried, and a lot of glossy blackberries 
rolled helter-skelter into the dust. 

“Oh!” she cried, blushing vividly. 

“There are only a few spilt,” he said, 
picking up the pail; “you are like the girl 
in the Reader: ‘Phoebe, where are your 
berries, child, you cannot sure have sold 
them all you had a basket piled.’ The 
poem went that way, didn’t it?” 

“T remember you reading it,” she laughed. 
“You never would notice a small thing like 
a comma, but rushed at it headlong. I’ve 
been berrying; my hand is dirty,” she said, 
trying to draw it away. 

“Tt’s scratched; and here’s a splinter. 
Don’t scream, and I'll take it out.” 

He was very slow about it; but, to her 
credit, she kept very still, only turning her 
eyes away when he looked into her face. 

“Mrs. Valentine is gone,” she said, abruptly, 
as they walked on. “I pity her; but they 
all looked ever so much better. Please don’t 
think, though, I ever cared for him.” 

“T never did,” said Rob, promptly. 

“Thank you; sometimes you can be just 
to me. Will you go back to New York? 
Your mother says your uncle has offered you 
a position in his bank.” 


“ 


No; I like an outdoor life too well.” 

“Tt is beautiful here—the woods and 
flowers, the river and the blessed quiet. 
From Mrs, Valentine, I have learned how 
little the city offers to poor people.” 

“ But the career, Netty?” 

“Please don’t tease me, Robert,” she said, 
breaking into a little sob; “I hate myself— 
I am a failure in everything.” 

“‘ But one thing you have not tried, dear,” 
with a quick gesture, throwing off her sun- 
bonnet; “it’s like talking into a funnel; 
let me see your pretty face and the curls clus- 
tering around your forehead. You may not 
be a failure as a wife! Oh, Netty, how 
patient ve been! But I’ll wait like Jacob! 
I'll sit on the fence and see you go by 
eternally, but I won’t give up hope.” 

“You'd take me out of pity.” 

“Out of love, sweet. Well, pity, then— 
for pity is akin to love.” 

The wavering sunlight cast a single shadow 
under the leafy branches where two had 
been, and a bright-eyed bird saw a man and 
a maid, he with his arm about her, walking 
happily homeward ; and the bird, who knew 
a thing or two since mating that spring, 
sang love! love! love! as if he would split 
his little throat. 

“Why, it’s Rob!” called Mrs. Waite from 
the piazza, where she was having a neigh- 
borly gossip with Miss Ross and Aunt Ann. 

“And Netty!” said Aunt Ann. “ Where's 
your sun-bonnet, dear?” 

“T—TJ don’t know,” faltered Netty, start- 
ing for the door with her berries. 

“Well, if I ever heard the beat of that in 
all my born days!” cried Aunt Ann, in 
irrepressible surprise. ‘The idea of any- 
bady’s losing a sun-bonnet off her head 
without knowing, as if it was a handkerchief 
that they didn’t remember they had in their 
pockets.” 

“Good gracious, Aunt Ann!” cried Robert, 
laughing. ‘Certainly I never heard such 
a mixing-up of singular and plural numbers 
in one short sentence.” 

“Tt’s enough to make a body mix up 
things,” rejoined the old lady, with a per- 
sistence utterly foreign to her character. 
“Why, Antoinette dear, I—” 

But Netty, by this time, was standing on 
the threshold and did not look back or 
give any sign of hearing the sentence, which 
Robert ruthlessly nipped in its beginning 

















MOVE 


“Oh, Aunt Ann, Aunt Ann,” he cried, 
“T never knew you to be so blind before; 
generally you are so quick that you see 
things before they happen.” 

“Well, it never would have entered my 
head to expect Netty to lose her sun- 
bonnet—” 

This time, the good soul was interrupted 
by a happy little laugh from Mrs. Waite, 
who, through her great sympathy with her 
son, had comprehended, the instant she 
looked in his face, that happiness had passed 
his way at last and had come to stay. 
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“Never mind Netty’s sun-bonnet, Aunt 
Ann,” she said, and, rising quickly, went up 
to Robert and kissed his cheek tenderly. 
“Never mind Netty’s sun-bonnet, dear old 
friend.” 

“T will buy her a new one,” said Rob, 
merrily. “She has left her tin-helmet world 
and is going to marry a farmer—a horny- 
handed son of the soil.” 

And they who had expected a sharp answer 
from the old-time Netty understood the truth 
when she turned and hid her blushing face 
on her lover’s breast. 





MOVE ON! 


BY J. 


HALtrtT not on life’s busy street; 
Move on! 

There’s no rest for weary feet; 
Move on! 

Through the surging jostling crowd, 

Hasten with demeanor proud ; 

Pause not ’mid the tumult loud— 
Move on! 


To the end thou hast in view, 
Move on! 

Let no false allurements woo ; 
Move on! 

Though thy tired limbs almost fail, 

Though thy heart in terror quail, 

And thy cheek as death grow pale, 
Move on! 


M. P. 


Dost thou wish to loiter here? 
Move on! 

Still the order, stern and clear— 
Move on! 

* Though fierce storms upon thee beat, 
Raging winds and clouds of sleet, 
To thy fainting heart repeat: 

Move on! 


Though by others left behind, 
Move on! 
Though thy friends prove false, unkind, 
Move on! 
For, when life’s grand race is o’er, 
There’s abundant rest in store, 
And no voice shall bid thee more 
Move on! 
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A TRIO OF BROWNS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
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WITTY Miss 
Brown and 
rich Miss 
Brown made up this trio. 

Pretty Miss Brown never before or after- 
ward got a likeness so charming and faithful as 
the one which somebody called her chrysanthe- 
mum portrait. The quaint costume and the 
broad hat suited her exactly, the dress was 
embroidered with chrysanthemums, and, to 
carry out the conceit, a bunch of the crimson- 
and-white beauties formed a background. 

(236) 


It was in this very 
attire that Launce 
Redfern saw her first; 
at his urgent request 
that she wore it when she 
sat for the portrait, and he 
arranged the flowers with 
his own hand; but no third per- 
son knew this save the photog- 
rapher, and a gold-fish was not 
more silent than he, 

The sitting took place only a few weeks 
after the young pair made acquaintance, 
in a quiet village among the Kaatskills, 
whither they both strayed in the month of 
August, and where the middle of September 
still found them. 

Now it is possible to live a great deal in 
six weeks, as this youthful pair discovered, 
though it seemed incredible that so much 
time had elapsed. The days had been just 
one golden round, full of music, sweet odors, 
and heavenly enchantments of all sorts— 
a season which no words can describe, but 
which needs none to make young or old 
understand its beauty. 

So the chrysanthemums were in blossom, 
and it was while the two were plucking 
them in the garden that the idea for the 
picture occurred to Redfern, pretty Miss 
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Brown having mentioned that she had prom- 
ised her cousin to sit to the photographer. 
The delightful morning the pair spent in 
that very unsesthetic gallery was fated to be 
among the last perfect rhythms of their 
summer idyl. 

Fortyeight hours later, Redfern received 
a telegram summoning him to New York; 
and, though he would be able to return 
before the end of the week, the intervening 
days looked longer to contemplate than the 
entire autumn had seemed, while he presaged 
no break in the charmed season. 

He went down to the cottage just outside 
the village, to take leave of pretty Miss 
Brown, and the pain the thought of that 
parting caused showed him the truth which 
he had more than suspected: he was as 
many fathoms deep in love as if he had 
known her for a decade. When this fact 
struck his perception, he rushed on faster 
than ever. He could hardly venture, per- 
haps, to utter an open avowal, but he could 
make his feeling evident; and if she cared 
a little, or might learn to care— 

But he was at the cottage gate, dashing 
up the tree-bordered walk—rendered breath- 
less by the sight of a white gown in the 
vine-shaded veranda. In another instant, 
he had mounted the steps; and heaven 
knows what he might have said, in his haste 
and confusion, if he had not suddenly per- 
ceived that there were intruders present. 

It proved a terribly unsatisfactory visit. 
The guests would not go; Miss Brown’s 
cousin was so oppressively cordial to Red- 
fern that she gave him no chance for a 
word in peace with the pretty girl, who, 
in his opinion, received his mournful news 
with a highly exasperating calmness. 

“But you will be gone only a little while,” 
the relative said. “It is a day of surprises 
and telegrams—isn’t it, Letty?” she con- 
tinued, glancing at her young eousin with a 
significant smile. 

What did the woman mean? And why 
did Letty turn quickly aside on some trans- 
parent pretense, just to hide the odd troubled 
expression that crossed her face? Positively, 
he had to go without even being able to ask 
if she would miss him a little. The knot of 
elderly women usurped his attention to the 
last, and the asthmatic husband of one of 
the group usurped pretty Miss Brown. The 
world had become a desert, and Redfern was 
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rushing back toward the hotel with a heart 
that felt like a pincushion newly stuck full 
of tiny sharp needles—always supposing the 
cushion to be sentient. 

As he passed the gallery, the photographer 
called him in to look at the proofs of pretty 
Miss Brown’s pictures; there were four, in 
two different attitudes. As he put them 
back in the envelope, while the artist was 
busy, the devil tempted the misguided youth 
to steal one; he slipped the card in his 
pocket and hurried away to pack a valise 
with such things as he would need. 

He had a drive of two miles to reach the 
nearest station, and arrived just in time to 
catch the express. As he mounted the steps, 
he glanced down the platform ; at a distance, 
he saw pretty Miss Brown, and, beside her, 
holding both her hands in his, regardless of 
all spectators, stood a tall handsome young 
fellow who had evidently descended from 
the train, and one look at his face was 
enough to show what sort of story he was 
telling. 

The whistle shrieked venomously —the 
engine started. As he entered the car and 
dropped mechanically into the nearest seat, 
Redfern’s hand came in contact with some- 
thing hard in his breast-pocket; he drew out 
the picture. Oh, the beautiful eyes, the 
tender mouth—and that was the expression 
which must have been in her face as she 
greeted the new-comer on the platform yon- 
der! “A day of surprises and telegrams ”— 
he understood now what the invalid had 
meant by her significant words and smile! 

During the first three days of his absence, 
Redfern kept telling himself that he did not 
mean to return to the Kaatskill village; but, 
all the same, he did not order his luggage 
sent to him, and ‘was always wondering if the 
stranger would still be at the cottage during 
the coming week. 

On the fourth evening, he went up to Nyack, 
and, at the house where he visited, he was 
introduced to another Miss Brown, not so 
pretty as the heroine of his late dream— 
several years older too—but clever and inter- 
esting, though possessed of a tongue so quick 
and sharp that it was a dangerous weapon. 

The hostess was called to a sister who had 
suddenly been taken ill, and Miss Brown took 
the young man’s entertainment into her own 
hands. She puzzled him exceedingly by 


appearing to know a good deal about his late 
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movements; but at last it came out that 
she had acquaintances in the neighborhood 
of the Kaatskill village. 

“And you met Letty Brown,” she contin- 
ued; “we went to school together, she and 
my cousin and I. She was called pretty Miss 
Brown, I was witty Miss Brown, and my 
cousin was rich Miss Brown. Letty is a ter- 
rible flirt! Are you still friends? I was told 
of a regular romance, but they said you 
departed the very day the cousin appeared. 
Oh, that cousin! Will Denver always does 
appear when the gentle Letty begins to tire 
of a flirtation! I suppose they will be mar- 
ried some day. He has great patience with 
her; she’s a little afraid of him, too! I don’t 
believe he loves her—it is a sort of family 
arrangement. No, he doesn’t love her, but 
she will marry him.” 

Witty Miss Brown stopped 













abruptly, perhaps conscious that her voice 
was growing bitter and her eyes betraying 
more personal feeling than was prudent; 
but Redfern was too much agitated by the 
disclosures she had made to pay any atten- 
tion to her looks. 

When bed-time came and the young man 
was alone in his room, he spent several hours 
which ought to have been devoted to sleep 
in moaning over his blighted dream and call- 
ing pretty Miss Brown by a great many 
unpleasant names, as well as addressing a 
good deal of passionate blank verse to the 
photograph which he took out of an inside 
pocket of his waistcoat. 

“A deliberate flirt; heartless—cruel! Who 
would think that lovely face could hide such 
scheming treachery?” he thought. “But she 
shall have her picture again—I’ll keep 
nothing to remind me of her—” Then he 
stopped short, struck by a reflection that, con- 
sidering the way in which he had obtained 
the picture, he could not very well have the 
satisfaction of 
sending it to 
the false and 
fickle original. 
At least, he 
could destroy 
it, and he 
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would. Then he flung the case down into his 
open valise and prepared to go to rest. 

After breakfast, he and his host went out 
for a walk and to talk over some business 
matter. The hostess was engaged with the 
cook, and witty Miss Brown, left to her own 
devices, strayed aimlessly about the house in 
search of amusement. She passed the room 
which Redfern had occupied, and stopped to 
ask some question of the chambermaid who 
was putting it in order. The postman’s 
whistle sounded; the domestic ran down- 
stairs and out to the gate. Witty Miss Brown 
saw the open valise and stopped—having an 
inquiring mind—to glance at the morocco 
ease half hidden under some handkerchiefs ; 
but, when the chambermaid got upstairs 
again, the young lady was standing at the 
hall window, very eager to know whether any 
letters had come for her. 

Before Redfern went back to town, he 
learned that his new acquaintance proposed 
to spend the rest of the autumn in Lenox, 
so it seemed probable that they might meet 
again. He often visited the Berkshire region, 
and now Dante’s darkest Inferno would be 
preferable to that quiet Kaatskill village, 
which had seemed such a bit of Eden so 
little time ago. 

Within the next fortnight, witty Miss 
Brown and pretty Miss Brown met face to 
face in Lenox, the latter having just arrived, 
The pair exchanged cordial greetings, though 
witty Miss Brown was a little envious of the 
other, and Letty had an uneasy feeling that 
her former school-mate was a trifle censorious 
and unjust. : 

“Such a surprise,” said witty Miss Brown, 
“and so delightful! How did you happen 
to come?” 

“My cousin fancied she needed a change,” 
Letty said, “and we had been promising 
Mrs. Conover a visit for ever so long.” 

“Oh, I have heard a great deal about 
your doings this summer,” witty Miss Brown 
announced. “ But what a terrible flirt that 
young Launce Redfern is—he’s here, you 
know; you must have found your match 
for once. And such a capital likeness as 
your chrysanthemum portrait is, my dear— 
the only one I ever saw that did you justice. 
Ohi, [ wonder—I do wonder what Will Den- 
ver would look like if he should happen to 
be by when the hero of your little Kaatskill 
episode was displaying it? Do you know, 


my cousin is coming in a few days; we shall 
all be together again: isn’t that charming? 
And Rita is richer than ever—yes, indeed, 
and you are prettier—” 

“And you wittier, though that did not 
seem possible,” Letty added, very gracefully, 
but managed to get away as soon as she could, 
not only because she found her old acquaint- 
ance’s ill nature palpably accentuated, but 
in order that she might reflect on the dis. 
closures in regard to Launce Redfern. 

That very evening, there was a dance at 
one of the pleasantest houses in Lenox, and, 
when pretty Miss Brown entered the rooms 
in her chaperon’s wake, the first sight which 
met her eyes was witty Miss Brown waltzing 
with Launce Redfern. That artful young 
lady contrived to bring the two face to face 
when the music stopped; she had been 
making herself very objectionable to Red- 
fern by declaring that she supposed he 
would proceed to fling himself at the feet 
of pretty Miss Brown with neatness and 
dispatch. 

“T don’t need to present this idle- young 
gentleman,” she said; “I know already that 
you are old acquaintances—friends—what is 
the word?” 

She succeeded in adding hugely to their 
mutual discomfort, and her cynical humor 
found pleasure in watching the very cere- 
monious greetings exchanged—the attempts 
to appear easy and indifferent—and whatever 
she could say that had a little sting in it, 
witty Miss Brown proceeded to say. The 
truth was, she believed that Redfern had 
been trying to flirt with her just because 
he felt sore at the treatment he had received 
from pretty Miss Brown, and the cynical wit 
owed that young lady a little grudge because 
Will Denver was wasting on his pretty 
cousin a great deal of devotion that she 
would have liked transferred to herself. 

Certainly this evening Redfern did flirt 
with witty Miss Brown, as he would have 
done with Hecate or Medusa for the sake 
of showing false heartless Letty that her 
arts had failed for once and he had come 
off from their little encounter as unhurt and 
unconcerned as she. 

After returning home, pretty Miss Brown 
sat down at the writing-desk in her room, 
to indite a note to Launce Redfern. She 
was in such haste that she could not even 
wait to take off her evening-dress, in which 
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she looked as lovely as a dream, though even 
amid her excitement she remembered that 
a spot of ink would ruin it, and she was 
not rich Miss Brown, to whom an accident 
of the sort would appear a trifle. 

Pretty Miss Brown attached her very bold- 


est autograph to her epistle, folded and put it 
in an envelope, which she sealed and directed 
with much energy. Then she suddenly burst 
out crying, and wept bitterly; for, between 
wounded pride, grief at finding that a man 


she had thought the soul of honor could be 
so unprincipled, and hurt feeling and heart. 
ache added, she had ample cause for tears, 
She came to the determination that she 
would not send the note—no line of her 
writing should go into Redfern’s hands. She 





would bide her time, ask him outright before 
witty Miss Brown for the picture, and observe 
that he must have taken it without the pho- 
tographer’s permission, as he would own that 
he had done without her own knowledge. 
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But, although the days grew rapidly into a 
fortnight, pretty Miss Brown had not carried 
her determination into effect. She met the 
culprit daily, oftener several times 
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Miss Brown knew that something must be 
sorely amiss between the pair; but her 
opinion of both was a poor one. She did not 





than once; lawn-tennis, garden- 
parties, excursions, and horseback- 
rides were the order of each day, 
and either some prepared or im- 
promptu festivity offered every 
evening. 

Pretty Miss Brown, witty Miss 
Brown, and rich Miss Brown were 
the most admired young ladies in 
the place, that autumn; and a won- 
derful autumn it was, too. The 
weather stayed perfect through the 
whole of October; it was too early 
to call it Indian summer, but the 
golden haze and soft air belonged 
to that season. ’ 

Launce Redfern devoted himself 
diligently to witty Miss Brown until 
a few days after the arrival of her 
cousin, then he turned his atten- 
tions toward her; and, as some of 
the society leaders had made it the 
fashion to consider him the hand- 
somest and cleverest among the 
young men, naturally rich Miss 
Brown did not object to being the 
object of his devotion. When she 
was not present, he easily resigned 
himself to her cousin, who could 
never help forgiving his frequent 
desertions, if only to keep him away 
from some other damsel. 

Between Redfern and pretty Miss 
Brown reigned a state of affairs 
which might have proved to any- 
body who had leisure to watch that 
their ceremonious ways, politely 
sarcastic speeches, lapses into pleas- 
ant intercourse, always ending in a 
little duel of words and a brief 
season of chill politeness, were a 
poor cover to mutual hurt feeling, 











and caused by some wretched mis- 
understanding which doubtless could easily 
be cleared up if only an explanation were 
possible. 


But, as usual, everybody was too full of 


his or her own interests to think about the 
possible troubles of neighbors or to assign a 
reason for the caprices of a spoiled girl and 


an over-petted young man. Of course, witty. 
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give either party credit for possessing a heart 
and honestly believed that the insatiable 
vanity of each was up in arms because the 
other had not suffered an open defeat in their 
late encounter. 

But, as the days went on and rich Miss 
Brown learned to know both pretty well, she 
began to suspect that the summer idy] which 
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her cousin had described ought to have had 
another ending, and that it was.a pity it 
could not. She was as clever if less brilliant 
than her relative, and almost pretty Miss 
Brown’s equal in prettiness; and a little 
romance of her own, which had blossomed 
and died only a year before, so far from ren- 
dering her hard and unsympathetic, had left 
her more pitiful and tender than ever, and 
she had always been, to use her cousin’s 
expression, “a great deal softer-hearted than 
any mortal ought to be.” 

At first,.she had thought it possible that 
her cynical relation might be correct in her 
verdict of Redfern—perhaps, like so many 
other men, he would, if permitted, accept 
her, since he could not get her money with- 
out such incumbrance. Gradually, however, 
her opinion changed, as it changed in regard 
to pretty Miss Brown’s heartlessness and sel- 
fishness, and she set herself to watch and 
study the pair after a habit of observation 
that grew on her in these days in which life 
was less full of personal interest than 
formerly. 

But, eager as she was to help them, she 
could find no way. Pretty Miss Brown was 
not a girl to offer confidences or of whom 
even a friend could ask personal questions, 
and Redfern only showed his wound by 
being as cynical as witty Miss Brown herself. 
That latter young lady sneered at her cousin’s 
theory and listened with slight patience to 
the proofs of its correctness which the orig- 
inator daily brought to her notice. 

The pair had been out for a walk, one after- 
noon, and stopved to rest near the entrance 
of a grove. The leaves were beginning to 
wither and fall, but the air was balmy as 
June, and one could fairly live out-of-doors 
and wear summer clothing. 

“You really are too absurd,” witty Miss 
Brown exclaimed, after hearing some fresh 
evidence her cousin brought forward, of the 
absolute wickedness of not trying to clear up 
the cloud which separated two young hearts. 
“T do wish, Rita, you would get rid of your 
superfluous romance by writing a novel.” 

They had had a long ramble, and had 
reached a place where there was a seat just 
large enough to hold one person comfortably. 
Witty Miss Brown took possession of this 
bench in an absent-minded way, put one 
knee over the other so as to show the tip 
of a neat boot, stretched out her arm in an 


effective manner, and proceeded to read a 
lecture to which her companion submitted, 
while supporting herself against a rustic 
railing as comfortably as she might. 

Witty Miss Brown had been all the more 
severe lately because her conscience had 
begun to reproach her. She was not a bad- 
hearted girl, though she could do ill-natured 
things on occasion. She did not believe that 
pretty Miss Brown cared for Redfern, or that 
he had any depth of feeling to offer any 
woman ; still she feared that she had assisted 
to widen the breach between them. She 
remembered having given her former school- 
mate the impression that Redfern had dis- 
played her photograph, and had several times 
felt tempted to set that matter straight; but 
a lingering desire to punish both and a 
natural dislike to humiliate herself caused 
her to thrust the importunate prompting 
aside as a bit of Quixotic folly worthy of 
Rita. 

“T tell you that you do them both great 
injustice,” that soft-hearted creature was 
persistently if mildly asseverating, as soon 
as she got a chance to speak. “Oh, I am 
sure it is only some little thing that keeps 
them apart—” 

“Don’t I tell you she is engaged to Will 
Denver?” broke in witty Miss Brown, sharply. 
“And she isn’t capable of loving anybody— 
nor is Launce Redfern! That man ought 
to be mortified; if only he would propose 
to you!” 

“He never will,” said Rita. “We have 
grown good friends; he has stopped talking 
nonsense, and I have grown to like him very 
much.” 

“There he comes now!” exclaimed her 
cousin. “I suppose he saw us. Well, I shall 
go away and leave him a clear field.” 

“ He is not coming here,” Rita said: “he 
has turned down the path toward the bridge; 
he’s lifting his hat—” 

“Why, there’s Letty!” interrupted witty 
Miss Brown. “Such a hurry as he is in! 
What can be up?” 

“Oh, Maggie, Maggie, now would be the 
chance—if only one could do or say the 
right thing!” cried Rita. “I’d give, oh, 
so much, to be able even to try and put 
things straight! I tell you those two suffer 
—they suffer!” 

Redfern was dashing on down the path; 
pretty Miss Brown saw him, made a move- 
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ment as if tempted to turn away, then stood 
still. 

“Don’t go—don’t!” he cried, as soon as 
he was near enough to speak. ‘‘ Look—this 
note; it only reached me a little while ago. 
Where has it been lying? You wrote it that 
first evening. Oh, what a cruel word you 
used! I did steal the picture; but I swear 
to you that I never displayed it—never, 
never did I show it to any human being.” 

He stopped for breath, and, confused as 
she was, Letty had time to answer her own 
mental wonderment as to how the note came 
in his hands. She had found the sealed 
epistle in the table-drawer just before leaving 


the house, and had meant to destroy it; but 
she must have put it with some notes she 
had given to a servant—answers to invita- 
tions which he was to leave at various 
houses in the village. 

From their covert, the cousins watched 
the meeting; they could perceive Redfern’s 
agitation and pretty Miss Brown’s poor 
attempt at composure. 

“Oh, if only they get at an explanation,” 
sighed Rita. 

A sudden impulse, more like one of Rita’s 
than her own, took possession of witty Miss 
Brown: whatever she did was done with all 
her might. 
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“Maybe I can help—wait!” she cried, 
and darted off down the hill. 

Rita sat still. She could see that Letty and 
Redfern had already reached some explana- 
tion, and their attitudes and faces showed 
that a still clearer one would speedily be 
attained. The young man was bending a little 
forward, talking eagerly, and the girl stood 
with downcast eyes intently regarding the 
branch of a dead tree which she had pulled 
toward her. 

Witty Miss Brown had a sufficiently long 
race before her to give the pair time to say a 
good deal and to say it satisfactorily, inco- 
herent as the speeches might have sounded to 
a third person. A crackling among the 
underbrush caused both to look round—in 
another instant the fleet runner was beside 
them. 

“T must tell you something,” she cried, as 
fast as her scant breath would permit. 
“Letty, I gave you the impression that Mr. 
Redfern showed me your picture. He did 
not. I saw it in his room at the Mowbrays’. 
There! I suppose I ought to be ashamed— 
I don’t think I am, though! I wanted to 
tease you both, but I didn’t want to do any 
harm. Anyhow, I don’t see that I could 
have done any, since Mr. Redfern is not Will 
Denver!” 

She was sorry for this thrust as soon as it 
left her lips, but repentance came too late! 
The effect of her words was different, how- 
ever, from that which she expected. Redfern 


laughed out happily, and Letty laughed and 
blushed too. 

“T have just learned that I need not dread 
the cousin,” Redfern said. “I hear, too, that 
I may expect to make his acquaintance. He 
is coming here to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Brown, then stared 
first at one, then the other. “So Rita was 
right! Good heavens, how you will both 
hate me. I deserve that you should, and it’s 
no excuse to say I meant no harm.” 

“We don’t hate you,” Letty averred, 
eagerly. ‘ 

“Not a pit,” Redfern added, with another 
happy lagh. 

“Then I won’t make you by stopping!” 
cried witty Miss Brown, giving Letty a kiss 
and Redfern’s hand a héarty shake arid run- 
ning off as fast as she had come. 

She rejoined rich Miss Brown, and the two 
sat and watched the lovers cross the rustic 
bridge and disappear along the winding 
path. . 

“They have gone straight away into Elf- 

land,” Rita said, then colored nervously, 
expecting to receive some withering taunt as 
a punishment for her romantic folly. 
But witty Miss Brown neither reproved nor 
sneered, and her face wore a pensive expres- 
sion which rendered it almost as soft as her 
cousin’s. 

“Straight away into Elf-land,” she repeated 
under her breath, and remembered that Will 
Denver was expected on the morrow. 
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PART 


CHAPTER I. 
7 HE brilliant sun- 
shine of a cloud- 
less morning in 
July was glowing 
above the fertile 
fields and wide 
moors of beauti- 
ful Yorkshire. In 
all the length and 
breadth of that 
famous English 
county, so noted 
for the number 
and splendor of 
the country 
homes of wealthy 
families that lie 
within its borders, there was no more charm- 
ing scene than was displayed that morning 
at Castle Severne, the home of the hero of 
my story. It was a superb modern man- 
sion of Tudor architecture, set in the midst 
of spacious lawns and gardens, and over- 
shadowed by vast old trees that afforded 
homes for myriads of birds. Sir Henry 
Severne, the father of Sir Francis, had had 
a great liking for pets, but had caused all 
cats to be excluded and chased from the 
premises, on account of the feathered inhab- 
itants of his oaks and elins. His son had 
caused the same policy to be maintained, 
so that there was not in all Yorkshire a spot 
so filled with song and the restless shimmer 
of fluttering wings as were the grounds of 
Castle Severne. 

On this especial morning, the place was 
looking its loveliest. The closely shaven turf 
had the vivid hue and richness of texture 
of a carpet of emerald velvet; there were 
roses everywhere, and the great rhododen- 
drons, that flourish in Yorkshire as they do 
in no other part of the habitable globe, 
reared on every side their great shining 
masses of foliage. Inside the conservatory, 


Iii. 


that terminated, at one end of the building, 
the long vista of the drawing-rooms, all 
draped en-suite with blue-and-silver brocade 
—except one room, which was hung and 
furnished in Beauvais tapestry—the delicate 
or brilliant tints of orchids and fuchsias 
showed dimly through the glass. Near at 
hand, sportive Cupids in white marble flung 
sparkling showers of water in the air from 
the basin of the great fountain. An Amer- 
ican might have noticed the curious absence 
of insect-life that forms a marked difference 
with its abounding presence amid the sum- 
mer flowers and grasses of the United States ; 
but the lack of butterflies and grasshoppers 
was abundantly compensated for by the 
freedom from all such noxious intruders as 
flies and mosquitoes. 

It was a fair scene, but perhaps its fairest 
element was to be found in the presence of a 
tall, fair, graceful girl, who stood within the 
arched stone porch of the entrance-door, 
holding in leash a great white stag-hound 
with a coat as soft and glossy as floss-silk, 
and spotless, save for a slight shading of 
brown around the lustrous ears. 

“No, Blanco, no! I will not let you loose 
to run after the swans and to knock over the 
vases as you did yesterday. Be quiet till we 
get to the woods beyond Falconscliff, and 
then I will set you free and you can have a 
good run. You are getting impatient, though, 
Ican see. Where is Mrs. Payne, I wonder? 
She is keeping us waiting far too long this 
morning, is she not, old fellow? Come, then, 
now for a race down the long path and back 
again, just to keep you in good humor.” 

“Lady Severne, you have forgotten your 
hat this morning,” said a grave-looking 
elderly person issuing from the door, with the 
hat in question in her hand. 

“Ah, thanks, Mrs. Payne. You see, I was 
just going to give Blanco a run to the west 
gate; he was growing so restless.” 

“But please remember always to put on 
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your hat when you go out-of-doors, Lady 
Severne. The sun is very powerful just now, 
and you ought to take care of your com- 
plexion.” 

“Why, and for what reason? There is no 
one here to see or to care if I were to get 
sunburnt like a reaper.” And she turned 
away to hide the tears that sprang to her blue 
eyes. 

Stella had been residing at Castle Severne 
under the charge of Mrs. Payne ever since 
the day after her strange marriage, now a 
little over a year before. Sir Francis had 
escorted her thither, and had installed her in 
the sumptuous suite of rooms appropriated 
to the lady of the house. A few days later, 
he had presented Mrs. Payne to her as a lady 
who was to take charge of her and fill toward 
her the double function of governess and 
housekeeper. And then he had bidden her 
farewell, and had gone away with Mr. Vyner, 
and shortly afterward he had written her a 
few hurried lines from Liverpool, announcing 
his departure for America. That was all. 
He never wrote again, and Stella remained 
in total ignorance of his movements and his 
intentions. 

At first, filled with ambition to become 
worthy of her position as his4vife, she had 
studied and toiled indefatigably to make up 
all deficiencies in her education. This was 
an easier matter than either she or Mrs. 
Payne had at first deemed possible. Stella 
was by no means ignorant. She was natu- 
rally very intelligent and fond of acquiring 
knowledge. She devoted herself to a course 
of solid reading, 2s well as to the pursuit of 
music and drawing and to the study of 
modern languages. Her progress was sur- 
prising, and Mrs. Payne did not scruple to 
tell her so and to assure her of the great 
satisfaction that Sir Francis would experi- 
ence from it. But, as time went on and no 
tidings came from the travelers, Stella’s 
spirits and energy began to fail her. She 
was passionately in love with her husband, 
and the singular circumstances of her mar- 
riage had led her to imagine that only an 
overwhelming passion on his part could have 
brought about their union in such a manner. 
To be sure, Sir Francis had insisted upon 
having a second ceremony performed by an 
English clergyman and according to the 
English laws as soon as he had arrived on 
his native soil, before even reaching his own 


home. But the first matrimonial tie between 
them had been formed in that terrible hour 
beside the railway track near Edinburgh, 
and for a long time the poor child had con- 
trived to curb her impatience and to quell 
the misgiving that would haunt her concern- 
ing her husband’s real feelings toward her, 
by recalling that scene and her rescue by him 
from torment and persecution, 

“Tt is a lovely morning,” remarked Mrs, 
Payne, after a rather awkward pause. “ Had 
we not better start for Falconscliff as soon 
as possible?” 

Stella made a slight sign of assent, and 
they went off on their ramble; but the only 
member of the party who seemed thoroughly 
to enjoy the expedition was Blanco, who 
careered about, chasing rabbits, scurrying up 
the slopes, and returning at intervals to 
prance with joyous barks around his young 
mistress. But Stella seemed unusually indif- 
ferent to the noisy demonstrations of her 
favorite. She was preoccupied and silent, 
and some grave idea was apparently oppress- 
ing her spirits. Mrs. Payne tried to win her 
to her usual bright animated interest in the 
scenery and the flowers; but Stella answered 
all her remarks by monosyllables only, and 
went on her way lost in thought. Finally 
she raised her head and said, in a quick 
resolute manner: 

“Mrs. Payne, I want you to tell me 
something.” 

“What is it, Lady Severne?” 


“Why does my husband stay so long away " 


from home? It is now over a year since 
he went to America.” 

“Indeed, my dear lady, I cannot tell. 
Probably he has become so absorbed in hunt- 
ing and shooting, as well as in visiting all 
the wonderful scenery that we have read 
about together—the Yosemite Valley and 
the Yellowstone Park—that—” 

“That he has forgotten even the existence 
of his wife in England? And of late 
I have begun to fear that he remembers ll 
about that wife, and only too well, and that 
I am the cause of his prolonged absence.” 

“Lady Severne! What a strange idea!” 

“Not strange at all, when one comes to 
consider the facts. He married me in an 
impulse of philanthropical generosity. Per- 
haps he fears to come back, to be brought 
face to face with the poor girl that he has 
set in the place of mistress of his house 
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and sharer of his name. If that were the 
case—if I were ever to find out that he 
cherished such feelings toward me—I would 
not stay here another hour. I would go out 
into the world to earn my living, as my 
mother did before me.” 

“Do not fancy such things, I beg of you,” 
said Mrs. Payne, anxiously; “ you have no 
reason for any such imaginings. See: there 
is a cart stopping at the side door of the 
castle, and Wilson is superintending the 
unloading of a great flat box. What can it 
contain, I wonder?” 

“A fresh stock of useless finery for me, 
possibly,” remarked Stella, indifferently ; 
“or perhaps a new mirror for one of the 
guest-chambers, Anyway, it is nothing that 
can interest me in the smallest degree.” 

“But look, Lady Severne: Wilson has 
caught sight of us, and he is hurrying toward 
us with a letter—no, it is a telegram—in his 
hand!” 

Stella hurried forward, completely aroused 
from her apathy. The telegram, addressed 
to Mrs. Payne, ran as follows: 


“Sir Francis and I have just landed at 
Liverpool. Will arrive at Castle Severne 
to-morrow evening. Regards to Lady Sev- 


erne. HARRISON VYNER.” 


“He has come—he is in England—I shall 
see him to-morrow!” cried Stella, joyously. 
“Oh, Mrs. Payne, make haste and let us 
get all things in readiness to receive my 
husband |’ 

“ Dear lady, there is nothing to be done; 
the whole house is always in readiness for 
the master’s occupation. You may, if you 
choose, have the covers taken off in the 
blue-and-silver drawing-room, and I shall 
speak to the head gardener about some 
grapes fer the dinner to-morrow—” 

“And peaches—we must have quantities 
of peaches. And I must see to the flowers, 
Nobody shall arrange the house and table 
bouquets but I myself. Oh, how happy 
I am!” 

And she was about to hasten away in the 
direction of the conservatory, when she 
stopped short and returned with timid shy- 
ness to Mrs, Payne. 

“Do you think that he will be pleased 
with me?” she asked. “I should be 
wretched, were he to be disappointed in my 
acquirements or my manners. Tel] me, dear 
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Mrs. Payne: have I really made the best 
use of my time, during his absence? Do 
I look as his wife and the lady of Castle 
Severne ought to look?” 

Mrs. Payne smiled and uttered some 
reassuring words. She could not imagine 
how anyone, no matter how exacting, could 
fail to be charmed with the bright graceful 
creature before her. And Stella, with renewed 
cheerfulness, went off to busy herself with 
her preparations for the morrow. 

“She does not notice the fact that Sir 
Francis has not sent her a solitary word of 
greeting,” thought Mrs, Payne, as she started 
to re-enter the house. “ Poor child—I fear 
there are some bitter moments in store for 
her. But perhaps she will get a letter 
to-morrow morning. 
rule, unsatisfactory.” 

There was no letter for Lady Severne 
on the following morning; but Mrs. Payne 
got one, in the writing of Sir Francis, the 
contents of which seemed to puzzle her a 
good deal. She read it over two or three 
times, shaking her head over the closely- 
written pages as she did so. 

“Well, of all the strange ideas!” she 
murmured, as she went in search of the key 
of a carefully-locked wardrobe in her own 
room. “To dress up that lovely wife of his 
in such an odd manner, just to bid him 
welcome! He is the master, though, and 
his directions are to be obeyed. Here, Wil- 
son: Sir Francis wants the case of jewels 
brought from the iron safe and given to me. 
You can see what he writes on the subject 
yourself. Hurry, please; for he is to arrive 
with Mr. Vyner at nine o’clock, and it is 
past four now.” 

“And the great box that arrived yester- 
day, Mrs. Payne—shall I have it opened, 
or shall I wait for further orders?” 

“You might loosen the nails so that the 
cover can be taken off or replaced at once, 
according to the wishes of Sir Francis.” 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Payne tapped 
discreetly. at the door of Lady Severne’s 
dressing-room, carrying with her not only 
the large old-fashioned jewel-casket in cbony 
and silver, but also a mass of finery in the 
shape of a splendid dress whose shimmering 
folds of blue-and-gold brocade showed gor- 
geous in the sunset-light. She found Stella 
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in a state of bewildered excitement and in 
the act of contemplating several of her pret- 
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tiest toilettes which her maid had laid out 
upon the bed. 

“Tear Mrs. Payne,” she cried, “do come 
here and help me to choose the dress I shall 
wear to greet Sir Francis in on his arrival! 
I prefer, I think, this pale-blue crape; but 
he might like best to see me in white. And 
then, this pink surah is the freshest, and 
this silver-gray foulard is perhaps the most 
becoming. Do give me your advice on the 
subject.” 

“Dear Lady Severne, it is the desire of 
Sir Francis that you should put on the dress 
that I have here, for him to see you in when 
he first beholds you.” 

‘That? Why, it is a costume for a fancy 
ball. What an odd idea! However, I only 
want to please him in everything that I do, 
and in my appearance as well. So, Mrs. 
Payne, you must give Pauline directions 
as to the arranging of this very complicated 
toilette.” 

She struck a silver bell on her dressing- 
table, and her maid entered the room. It 
was the identical Frenchwoman who had 
formerly filled that office in the household 
of Mrs. Rivers. Pauline was an intelligent 
far-sighted personage, and, learning that Sir 
Francis Severne was married, she had con- 
trived, by dint of persevering applications 
and the highest of recommendations, to 
secure the position of lady’s-maid to the 
new Lady Severne. Her eyes brightened 
with a sudden glance of recognition as they 
fell upon the dress Mrs. Payne had spread 
out upon the sofa, but she said nothing. 

“Put away all those gowns that are on 
the bed, Pauline, and then come and help 
Mrs. Payne to dress me in this costume. 
{t is so elaborate and complicated that I 
think it will be difficult to arrange it in 
the way it ought to be worn.” 

“Tcan do that without trouble, milady,” 
said Pauline, beginning to unfasten Stella’s 
morning-frock as she spoke. “TI know that 
dxess very well. It belonged to—” 

“ Never mind about that,” interposed Mrs. 
Payne, sharply. “There is no need for any 
such observations.” 

“Then it has been worn before, Pauline? 
Do tell me all about it!” cried Stella, full of 
a girl’s eager curiosity. But, in obedience to 
a very significant look from Mrs. Payne, Pau- 
line only pursed up her lips and shook her 
head, and the business of taking off one dress 
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and putting on the other was gone into in 
silence as well as with all the care that the 
occasion demanded. 

It was a long and complicated process, not 
unlike the putting together of the pieces of 
a puzzle, that refitting and rearranging the 
Craperies and the decorations of the royal 
garments of the Queen of Diamonds. The 
figure of Stella was slighter than that of 
Mrs. Rivers had been, so the lines of the 
corsage had to be corrected. The gold lace 
that, had been rent away from above the 
silenced heart had to be sewed on again, 
And, above all, the chains and clasps of dia- 
monds had to be rearranged and replaced, a 
process that would at another time have 
greatly interested their new wearer; but, with 
every thought absorbed by the approaching 
arrival of her husband, Stella scarcely vouch- 
safed a glance at the gems with which she 
was so profusely adorned. At last, all was 
ready, and the radiant Queen of Diamonds 
stood forth in resuscitated loveliness 
renewed splendor. 

“Dear Madame Payne, it is truly she—it 
is my late mistress come back from the grave,” 
whispered Pauline, as, carrying the great 
lamp high above her head, she followed Stella 
down the great staircase. 

“Who is it that I so resemble, Pauline?” 
cried Stella, half turning as she spoke. 
“Who was your late mistress? Ah, no, say 
nothing more. There is a sound of wheels. 
A carriage is stopping at the door. It is he! 
It is my husband!” 

And, pausing half-way down the stairs, her 
figure fully illuminated by the lamp in the 
hands of Pauline, Stella awaited in a fresh 
access of shyness the entrance of the long- 
expected and long-absent travelers. Two 
figures came through the open door into the 
as yet unlighted hall. There was a sudden 
rush forward, a wild cry of “Adelaide— 
Adelaide—my Adelaide!” and her slight 
form was enfolded in a frenzied embrace. 
Then the clasping arms loosened their hold, 
and, with a cry of unutterable anguish, Sir 
Francis hurried past his wife up the staircase 
and disappeared down the corridor leading 
to his own rooms. Harrison Vyner, who had 
closely followed him, was about to go in 
search of him when he was checked by an 
imperative call from Stella. 

“Mr. Vyner! A word with you, please. 


and 


Wilson, light up the drawing-room at once.” 
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And, with a tone and aspect of dignified 
determination entirely the reverse of her 
usual childlike timidity, she led the way to 
the apartment that she had indicated and 
which was speedily ablaze with light. There 
she turned and confronted the artist. 

“You can go, Wilson. Now, Mr. Vyner, 
as my husband’s friend, I appeal to you to 
know the meaning of this mystery. Why 
has Sir Francis left me and deserted his home 
for over a year? Why was I called upon to 
put on this fantastical garb in which to receive 
him? And, above all, who is the ‘Adelaide’ 
whose name rose to his lips when he beheld 
me?” 

“ Lady Severne, I—I cannot—” 

“You cannot? Say rather that you will 
not. Look you, Mr. Vyner: I have adored 
Sir Francis from the first hour that I beheld 
him in your studio at Edinburgh, and I 
dreamed—poor fool that I was—that he loved 
me! Else, why did he marry me? Why did 
he bestow his name upon me and link his 
life to mine just to save me from Jargoyle?” 

She was quivering from head to foot with 
hardly restrained excitement as she spoke. 

Vyner remained silent. 

“Answer me—oh, answer me!” she cried, 
wringing her hands together in her anguish. 
“What! not one word? Oh, who will give 
me the solution to the mysteries with which 
I am surrounded? Pauline? Ah, yes! 
Pauline knows! She must come to me at 
once. And then, that box that came yester- 
day—perhaps its contents may help me to 
find out something. Here—Wilson! Wil- 
son!—off with the cover of that packing- 
case !” 

“No, no, Wilson!” exclaimed the artist, 
interposing. But Stella motioned him back 
imperiously. 

“Open it, Wilson, I tell you! As yet, the 
orders of Lady Severne are paramount in 
her husband’s house.” 

The wooden cover, the nails of which had 
been withdrawn by Mrs. Payne’s directions, 
fell at a touch: and there stood, revealed 
beneath the gaslight, a picture in oils, life- 
size and three-quarters length, representing 
a blonde and beautiful woman in the iden- 
tical costume worn at that moment by Stella 
—the dress of the Queen of Diamonds! 

There they confronted each other—the 
living woman in the fresh lustre of her 
girlish charms, the painted one immortalized 
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by the touch of a man of genius. So much 
alike were they, that the effect produced 
was almost that of the reflection in a mirror 
of a person standing before it. 

“A picture! And who was the original?” 
cried Stella, still wrought up to the highest 
pitch of interest and excitement. “It is 
enough like me to be my portrait, and yet 
it is not my portrait. Speak, Mr. Vyner— 
tell me the story of this picture, for you 
can do it! It is your work: I can read your 
signature there in the lower left-hand corner 
of the canvas. Silent—still silent! Will no 
one answer me? Will no one solve this 
mystery ?” 

“Milady, I can and will,” responded 
Pauline, making her way to the side of the 
agitated girl. 

Once again, Vyner attempted to interpose ; 
once again, Stella put him aside with a 
gesture of command that was not to be 
gainsaid. 

“This is my right, Mr. Vyner. I must 
and will learn the truth. Speak now, 
Pauline, and tell me all.” 

Thus adjured, the keen-witted waiting- 
maid launched into a full account of the 
fancy ball at the house of Mrs. Rivers, of 
the engagement of her mistress to Sir 
Francis Severne, and of that lady’s sudden 
death. 

“And I was told, milady, of the terrible 
grief of Sir Francis, and how he had bought 
from the executors the dress and the jewels 
worn on that evening by Mrs. Rivers, so that 
he might keep them as precious relics. Also, 
I have since heard that, for a long time after 
her death, he was as if beside himself. He 
had no good portrait of her, so he went 
traveling in different countries, trying to 
find a woman that resembled her, so that 
he might have a picture of her at least.” 

“And he found a living one—he found 
me!” cried Stella. “Answer me, Mr. Vyner. 
Is this story true?” 

“Lady Severne, [—” 

“No hesitation—no temporizing! Tell me 
at once: has Pauline spoken truth or false- 
hood ?” , 

“The story is true. But listen to me.” 

“No, no; I will hear nothing more! So 
it was for this that Francis Severne linked 
my life to his own: that I might stand 
before him as the living image of her that 

he really loved! And I gave him my whole 
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heart, in my gratitude! He was mistaken 
when he thought that I would consent to 
fill such a position in my husband’s house. 
I will leave it this hour. I go, never to 
return !” 

“Dear lady—dear Stella—pause—reflect 
a moment, I beseech you. Wait only till 
to-morrow—” 

“T will not wait for one unnecessary 
moment,” she cried, tearing from her neck 
and arms and from her disheveled tresses 
the diamonds that had adorned them. 
“T scorn the splendors that have been 
heaped upon me, to make of me a lay figure 
in the likeness of a dead woman !” 

She flung the jewels on the table and hur- 
ried from the room. Pauline, at a sign from 
Mrs. Payne, hastened to follow her. The 
few witnesses of this strange scene departed, 
Vyner going in search of Sir Francis, and Mrs. 
Payne swiftly pursuing Pauline and her mis- 
tress. There lay the diamonds, unnoticed 
and unheeded, in the deserted room, blazing 
beneath the gas-jets, whose lustre served to 
call forth their full brightness. 

As the drawing-room door closed behind 
the retreating figure of its latest occupant, 
one of the long windows—or rather, glazed 
doors—opening on the garden, was pushed 
cautiously back, and a rough forbidding face 
was thrust forward in the aperture. After 
a moment’s reconnoitering, the intruder 
slipped softly into the room, revealing the 
form and features of Jargoyle, coarsened 
and brutalized even beyond what they had 
been a twelvemonth before. The flashy 
smartness in which kis soul had been wont 
to delight—the red neck-ties, the gaudy 
waistcoats, the shiny hat perched well over 
one ear—had given place to unkempt hair, 
to clothing almost in rags, to dirt and 
shabbiness and general misery. He crept 
stealthily forward, clutching in one hand 
something hidden in his pocket and looking 
warilv on all sides. 

“ Here i am at last,” he muttered. “That 
cursed Severne got home this very day. 
That much I’ve learned; and now for 
business. The chance that I’ve waited for 
this whole year long has come at last. 
Here I am in his lordship’s fine house, and 
TI’) not leave it till I’ve been revenged upon 
him, and on that painter-fellow too, for 
bringing about my ruin. They must carry 
off my best attraction, forsooth, because—” 





He stopped suddenly. His restless eyes, 
in their incessant lookout for some inter- 
ruption to his designs, had fallen upon the 
diamonds scattered upon the table. 

“What's this?” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. “What’s all this? How they 
sparkle! Diamonds, by jingo! How came 
they here, I wonder? Diamonds in a draw- 
ing-room—that’s a queer piece of business. 
But they shan’t stay here long—I’ll see to 
that. Here, you pretty shiners—there’s room 
in my pockets for you all, I’ll wager.” 

He was in the act of stuffing the necklaces 
and bracelets in the big pockets of his loose 
coat, when the drawing-room door was sud- 
denly thrown open and Sir Francis entered 
the room. 

“Scoundrel! what are you doing there?” 
he shouted, at once perceiving the intruder. 

But Jargoyle, though taken unawares, was 
not prepared either to part with his plunder 
or to permit himself to be captured. Draw- 
ing a revolver from his breast-pocket, he 
turned swiftly around so as to take full aim 
at the baronet’s head as seen in profile, and 
deliberately fired. Sir Francis fell to the 
ground, and Jargoyle started to make his 
escape by the window through which he had 
entered ; but, before he reached it, a strong 
hand caught him by the collar. 

“Here, Wilson—knock that pistol out of 
his hand!” cried Harrison Vyner. 

The action was suited to the word, and 
a posse of gardeners, valets, etc., called to the 
scene of action by the pistol-shot, soon 
reduced the writhing and blaspheming ruf- 
fian to quietude and silence. Meanwhile, 
Vyner, abandoning his captive to the hands 
of the servants, hastened to the side of the 
insensible master of the house and raised 
his head. The bullet, aimed at the temple, 
had missed shattering the skull by a hair- 
breadth and had deeply grazed the fore- 
head, ploughing a long furrow just above 
the eyebrows—a ghastly wound, from which 
the blood was pouring. 

“Fordham—Wilson—take the — swiftest 
horse in the stables and go at full gallop for 
the doctor! Sir Francis is not dead, but he 
is terribly wounded.” 

“Wounded? Dying, perhaps,” murmured 
a trembling voice at his side. 

“No, the injury is not necessarily fatal, but 
I fear for his eyesight. Only unremitting 
care and watchfulness can avert that danger. 
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And who is there that will aid me to save 
him?” 

“ I ied 

It was the voice of Stella, 


CHAPTER II. 
“THatT curtain a little more closed, Wil- 
son. That is right. Now draw down the 

linds and temper the light as much as pos- 
sible. Dr. Blake has given permission for 
Sir Francis to leave his room and to have the 
bandage removed from his eyes for the first 
time to-day.” 

“Tt’s a wonderful cure, Mrs. Payne.” 

“Yes, but the unremitting watchfulness of 
Lady Severne has had a great deal to do 
with it. She took neither nourishment nor 
repose while he was at the worst. And Dr. 
Blake declares that, had it not been for the 
skillful care of Lady Severne and of Mr. 
Vyner, the inflammation of the eyes, caused 
by the wound in the forehead, never could 
have been subdued before permanent injury 
had been done to the eyesight.” 

The room which Mrs, Payne and Wilson 
were then busied in arranging was the pretty 
boudoir belonging to the suite of apartments 
appropriated to Lady Severne, and adjoining 
those of her husband. The light, tempered 
by the lowered blinds and the closely-drawn 
satin curtains, was diminished to a softened 
twilight. And Dr. Blake, who came at that 
moment to inspect the final preparations, 
looked around with approval. Wilson bowed 
and beat a retreat after a respectful inquiry 
after the health of Sir Francis, and Mrs. 
Payne busied herself with arranging the 
large arm-chair with its many cushions which 
had been prepared to receive the invalid. 
Before she had settled it entirely to her satis- 
faction, Stella, laden with flowers, came 
cautiously into the room. She looked wan 
and wearied, and, in her severely plain dress 
of pale-gray cashmere, she bore the aspect of 
a phantom of her former self. Dr. Blake 
came forward to relieve her of some portion 
of her burden of blossoms. 

“Thank you, doctor. Put them all on 
yonder table, please. I should like my hus- 
band’s first glances to rest on the bouquets of 
my preparing.” 

* And why not on your own features, Lady 
Severne?” 

“That can never be, doctor. Ishould have 
left the house long ago, had it not been that 
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the state of Sir Francis’s eyes prevented him 
from using them even for an instant, and so 
the secret of my presence at his bedside could 
be kept. And, now that his recovery is 
assured—now that he is suffering merely from 
weakness—I return to my original purpose. 
I shall go away, never to return.” 

“Lady Severne, will you not—” 

“Ah, doctor, do not, I beg of you, try to 
shake my resolution. Your efforts would be 
useless and can only pain me. Can I endure 
to remain beneath the roof of the husband 
that I adore, a pensioner on his bounty, a 
portrait, a phantom of the woman that he 
really loves, fit only to torture him by bring- 
ing constantly before his eyes the image of 
Mrs. Rivers and by reminding him of his 
irreparable loss ?” 

“He has asked for you, has he not?” 

“Yes, in the first days of his illness. And 
when, in obedience to my orders, he was told 
that I had left the house before his encounter 
with Jargoyle, he murmured only: ‘Poor 
Stella! What can have become of her?’ 
and relapsed anew into delirium. No, he 
does not need my presence. My cares ended 
with his illness.” 

“May I ask what you intend to do?” 

“T mean to embrace my mother’s career as 
a concert-singer. She taught me carefully, 
and used to say that my voice was far finer 
than ever her own had been. And, during 
the past year, I have had lessons in singing 
from a first-rate teacher, and I studied and 
practiced assiduously, for I thought that Sir 
Francis would be pleased with my progress. 
There, the vases are filled—my last task is 
completed, and now I must go to finish put- 
ting together my few possessions. Will you 
not come and help me, Mrs. Payne?” 

“Wait—only wait for a little time, Lady 
Severne!” cried Dr. Blake, anxious to detain 
her. “Mr. Vyner is expected to return by 
the next train from London.” 

“Yes, he was summoned away to give evi- 
dence at the trial of Jargoyle. But why 
should I await his return? If Sir Francis 
should discover my presence here, he might, 
in accordance with the law, command me to 
remain, so as to keep the living image of 
Mrs. Rivers continually at hand.” 

“He will not know that you are here. 
Moreover, remember that I have not yet 
tested the condition of his eyes by removing 
the bandages. Suppose that I should be mis- 
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taken in imagining that they are uninjured? 
What if, after all, the inflammation should 
have destroyed ‘his sight?” 

“Ts that possible? Blind—my husband 


blind? Oh, doctor, go—go at once to apply 
the test. I will await the result in the next 
room.” 


“Anything to keep her here,” muttered the 
doctor, as he entered his patient’s bed- 
chamber. He found Sir Francis up and 
dressed and wearing a dressing-gown of 
embroidered velvet, whose rich garnet hue 
enhanced the pallor of his complexion and 
the attenuation of his features. His eyes were 
concealed beneath the soft folds of a large 
cambric handkerchief. 

“ Doctor, there you are—I recognize your 
step. The decisive moment has arrived. In 
a few seconds, I shall learn if I am to go help- 
less and sightless to the grave, or if my 
returning health brings with it also the resto- 
ration of my eyesight.” 

“Come, then, Sir Francis. I have caused 
the light to be properly tempered in the next 
room, and it is there that I shall uncover 
your eyes. Fordham, give your master your 
arm. Lean on me also, for you are as yet 
scarcely strong enough to walk.” 

The patient’s energies seemed to return with 
every step that he took, and, as he sank back 
in the cushioned chair prepared for him in the 
boudoir, he drew a long breath that told of 
refreshment and relief and not of exhaustion. 
With his own hand, he tore off the blinding 
handkerchief, and he gazed at the flowers and 
the soft faint light with exultation. 

“T see—I can see as well as everI did! 
Doctor, your skill has saved me from 
blindness !” 

“Not my skill alone, Sir Francis. Do not 
forget the kind nurse who sat beside your 
couch night and day, renewing the cold 
applications and applying the lotions.” 

“T do not forget her, and I never shall. 
A Sister of Charity, was she not?” 

“No, Sir Francis, it was no Sister of 
Charity—no professional nurse. It was your 
wife.” 

“My wife? Stella? I thought she had 
left me long before. Where is she, doctor? 
If only—”’ 

A roll of wheels outside drowned his 
words, and, a moment later, Harrison Vyner 
entered, fresh and glowing from his journey 
in the cool autumnal air. 
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“What! up and dressed, Severne—and 
with uncovered eyes? This is even better 
than I dared to hope. Sight and strength 
both restored, eh? Well, I bring you good 
news. That scoundrel Jargoyle has been 
convicted and sentenced to twenty years’ 
imprisonment.” 

“Vyner, did you know that it was Stella 
who watched over me during my illness? 
I can think of nothing or attend to nothing 
till I learn what has become of her.” 

The artist became suddenly grave. 

“She was to have left the castle this 
morning, Mrs. Payne tells me.” 

“Gone? And [ am still too ailing to go 
in search of her. Vyner, you must help me 
to find her. I must make amends to her 
and prove to her how fully I appreciate her 
love and her devotion.” 

Harrison Vyner shook his head. 

“What if you were to find her, Severne? 
She would never consent to return to you 
in the position of the living portrait of a 
woman whom you -still adore, though she 
died years ago—one, too, who requited your 
attachment with falsehood and deception.” 

“Silence!” cried Sir Francis, a sudden 
flush crimsoning the pallor of his wasted 
features. ‘How dare you slander my dead 
love? I will not endure it, even from so old 
and tried a friend as yourself.” 

He caught Harrison by the arm as he 
spoke, but the painter easily released him- 
self from the, clutch of those feeble fingers. 

“ Now, what is the use in your going on 
like that?” he responded, in a tone of 
indulgent forbearance; “besides, it is very 
bad for you to excite yourself without reason. 
Keep quiet and listen to me patiently. No, 
do not leave the room, doctor. As the 
physician of Mrs. Rivers, you probably know 
something of the story that I have to tell.” 

Dr. Blake laid his finger on the pulse of 
his patient and signed to Vyner to proceed. 

“Suspense will do Sir Francis more harm 
than anything else. Continue, Mr. Vyner.” 

“Very good. I have here the proof that 
Mrs. Rivers never loved you, and that she 
accepted you merely because she was ruined 
and you were rich.” 

“Tt is impossible! 
it.” 

“Dr. Blake, I appeal to you for corrob- 
orative eviderice. Was not a report that 


[ can never believe 


Mrs. Rivers was engaged to Captain Cecil 
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St. Maur current in London during the last 
months of her life?” 

“Tt was, and I know that the captain was 
most devoted to her.” 

“But the proof—give me the proof!” cried 
Sir Francis, nervously. 

“Here it is,’ continued Mr. Vyner, draw- 
ing from his pocket a letter-case, from which 
he took a solitary letter. “Read this, Sev- 
erne, and see in what terms of devoted 
affection toward your rival, with what words 
of contempt concerning yourself, Adelaide 
Rivers wrote, not a week before she promised 
to become your wife.” 

“How came this letter in your hands?” 

“Yesterday, whilst in London, I was 
accosted by Captain St. Maur himself, who 
was anxious for some news respecting you. 
He had seen in the papers the account of 
the murderous attack made by Jargoyle upon 
you, and, whilst in Africa, your mutual 
friends had written to him about your pro- 
longed melancholy after the death of Mrs. 
Rivers, and about your continued wander- 
ings. He was much impressed by what 
I told him concerning you, and finally he 
consented to confide to me one of the many 
letters written to him by Mrs. Rivers, in the 
hope that its contents might prove efficacious 
in perfecting your entire cure, mentally as 
well as physically. Read, Severne—and 
lear. at last how thoroughly you were 
deceived.” 

With eager eyes, Sir Francis scanned the 
silken pages, about which a faint perfume 
of heliotrope, Mrs. Rivers’s favorite scent, 
still lingered. Then, with a groan, he 
crushed the letter between his palms and 
let it fall upon the floor. 

“Oh, dupe, fool, madman that I have 
been! For this false creature—nay, more, 
for her phantom, her shadow, I have insulted 
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and cast from me the truest heart that ever 
was won by man. Qh, Stella! Stella!” 

He buried his face in his hands. Dr. 
Blake, with a sign to Vyner, slipped noise- 
lessly from the room and almost immediately 
returned, leading Stella. Still wearing her 
dress of pale silver-gray, she glided forward 
and paused where a solitary ray of sunlight 
pierced through the aperture of the curtains 
drawn before one of the windows and rested 
on her shining hair. Sir Francis looked up 
at that moment and belield her as she stood 
motionless in her timid hesitancy. 

“Ah, my hallucinations have returned!” 
cried the invalid. “Once again I behold you 
before me, pale spectre of the woman that 
I worshiped so madly and for so many years. 
False to your plighted husband, false to the 
man that you loved, you come now to haunt me 
and to torture me with your likeness to her 
that I really love, to my lost wife. Begone, 
mocking vision! Leave me at peace—leave 
me at peace!” 

But the fair phantom only drew nearer 
and nearer, till its arms were about his neck 
and its cheek pressed to his own, while a 
tender trembling voice murmured: 

“Husband! Do you love me then at last?” 

“At last and forever, my own dear wife!” 

Harrison Vyner’s splendid picture, entitled 
“The Queen of Diamonds,” which had won 
him a first medal at the Salon, has been 
completely eclipsed amongst his works by 
his life-sized portrait-group of Sir Francis and 
Lady Severne and their infant son, which 
was exhibited two years later at the Royal 
Academy at London. And, though he very 
seldom plays a game at cards, he has been 
heard to remark enigmatically at times that 
“the best deed of his life was the trumping 
of the Queen of Diamonds.” 

[THE END.] 
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*T1s she who daily, in the woof of life, 
Draws through, unnoted by the careless throng, 
A thread of throbbing sympathy—a song 

Not set to music in all hearts, but rife 

With hidden meaning, running through the strife 
In souls responsive, making firm and strong 
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Yes, ’tis she who, chaste and pure as maid or 


wife, 


Can seal with love’s own chrism the lips of pride; 


And, weaving in life’s mystic pattern strands 
Of loyal faith and truth, can subtly guide 
The longing soul and tender eager hands 


The strands that, in the woof, crowd out the To heights angelic: she who can confide 
In heaven, and gladly give all lovc demands, 


wrong. 








HOLLAND'S LITTLE QUEEN. 


BY FREDERICK R. FAULKENER. 





Hollanders as if they were the most 

prosaic people on the face of the earth, 

yet the history of this ocean-reclaimed 
land is full of the deepest romance and the 
sternest tragedy. 

The unceasing and triumphant struggle 
against the ever encroaching sea is of itself 
an epic poem greater, than that which Homer 
sang; and the generations capable, each in 
turn, of carrying it on without break, lapse, 
or show of weakness, must have owned char- 
acteristics which render them worthy to rank 
side by side with the deified heroes of ancient 
Greece. 

The nation can boast still another, and, to 
our modern ideas, an even higher and more 
enviable greatness. Beginning with the days 
when William the Silent led the Netherlands 
in revolt against the blighting tyranny of 
Spain, the name of Holland has been syn- 
onymous with liberty, progress, and advanced 
thought. A country which has borne this 
record during three centuries such as the past 
have been must shine through all time with 
a lustre which can never be exceeded. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Holland was the refuge of the 
oppressed and the asylum of learning. 


l is a common habit to speak of the 


Neither creed nor country offered a barrier 
to any who sought hospitality within its 
(254) 


borders. Men of genius, sol- 
diers, artisans, destitute women 
and children, martyrs to religi- 
ous beliefs and bigotry—all were 
alike welcomed, all alike pro- 
tected and aided. To quote the 
words of a recent eloquent writer: 

“There the Huguenot found 
refuge, and there the exiled Jew 
a home; under the yellow-and- 
black of the house of Nassau, 

the English Puritan found pro- 
tection, and the German Lu- 
theran sought there the tolera- 
:” tion which the German Empire 
denied. Whatever Stuart or 
Bourbon suppressed in England 
or France, or the mingled blood of Aragon 
and Hapsburg crushed in Southern Europe, 
found light, liberty, and speech under the 
courageous toleration of the descendants of 
the first Prince of Orange, whom character 
and circumstance led on to deathless renown, 

“There Milton could find a free press, 
and there Spinoza free thought; there the 
experiments of philosophers and the specu- 
lations of metaphysicians were possible; and 
there, and there alone, was a land whose 
rulers were wise enough to love freedom and 
brave enough to protect it.” 

The Dutch taught modern Europe navi- 
gation; ‘they were the first to explore 
unknown seas, and many an island and cape 
which their captains discovered were later 
rechristened after mendacious navigators who 
gained knowledge through their research and 
sailed over the distant oceans by means of 
the charts which they had made after their 
first trackless journey. 

It may be said that in the realm of letters 
they have been as sorely plundered as in 
commerce and politics, for scant justice is 
ever done to the part they played in the 
fostering of literature and knowledge in 
olden days and the encouragement they give 
to both still. In the early years of printing, 
Holland held the chief presses of Europe; 
and, before the close of the sixteenth cent- 
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ury, the brothers Elzevir became the first 
publishers of books cheap enough to be 
generally purehased, and thus helped to 
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disseminate not only the new learning, but 
all the learning that the world then knew. 

In Holland were found the best mathema- 
ticians, the most advanced philosophers, and 
the most original thinkers. The first optical 
instruments were made there, and there was 
the birthplace of the twin arts which have 
done so much to soften, heighten, and heautify 
social life—horticulture and floriculture ; and 
to Holland also is due the origin of scientific 
medicine and rational therapeutics. 

Holland taught the western nations finance, 
and also taught them commercial honor. It 
inculcated free trade, raised a constant though 
for a long time ineffectual protest against 
privateering and the dangerous doctrine of 
contraband in war—a doctrine which, logic- 
ally carried out, would permit belligerents 
to paralyze the trade of the world. 

The Dutch are really the founders of inter- 
national law, that bulwark of the rights of 
nations. As has been well said: “They made 
mistakes sometimes, but they made fewer 
than their neighbors. The benefits they con- 
ferred were incomparably greater than the 
errors which they committed.” 

Holland scarcely possesses a city which is 
not a monument of human perseverance and 
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skill. Take Haarlem, with the marvelous 
history of the draining of its vast lake—that 
most gigantic feat which engineering has 
ever performed. Look at Amsterdam, rest- 
ing on its ninety islands connected by over 
three hundred bridges and a tortuous net- 
work of canals; Alkmaar, Leyden, Utrecht, 
and the rest. The towns which in former 
times were not threatened with destruction 
by the Lake of Haarlem were menaced by 
that of Flevo, whose encroachments could 
not be resisted until it had fought its way so 
far toward the North Sea that, aided by the 
sea itself, it at last succeeded in breaking 
down all barriers, and the vast Zuyder Zee 
of modern times was formed, perilous and 
uncertain, rolling over buried cities and 
engulfed forests, but to which the sturdy 
Hollanders are able to say: “Thus far, but 
no further, shalt thou go.” 

A few months since was chronicled the 
death of King William III of Holland, 
toward whose worth as a man history will 
show little leniency, and whose long reign, 
though it brought steady prosperity to his 
kingdom, was not marked by conspicuous 
statesmanship or any event of political 


THE DOWAGER QUEEN OF HOLLAND, 


importance. Indeed, it must be admitted 
that his only prominent political attempt—a 
bargain to hand over the Duchy of Luxem- 
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burg to Napoleon IiI—was fortunately a 
signal and conspicuous failure. 

Born in 1817, he succeeded to the throne 
in 1849. While still prince, he married 
Sophia Dorothea, the daughter of the King 
of Wiirtemburg: a woman possessed not only 
of personal charms, but of rare qualities of 
head and heart which her husband showed 
himself utterly incapable of appreciating. 
The pair were virtually separated for many 
years, though the high-spirited wife con- 
sented always at public ceremonies and fes- 
tivities to take her place at his side. 

Two sons were bern during the first years 
of that ill-assorted union, and both grew to 
manhood; but both were, from different 
causes and in different ways, as sore a disap- 
pointment to parental pride as they were 
unsuited to the position in which fate had 
placed them. The eldest, Prince of Orange, 
was for years the hero of wild Parisian revels 
and disgraceful adventures, dragging his 
illustrious name through the slough of every 
conceivable dissipation till more than a 
decade back he died, prematurely worn out 
in body and mind from the effects of his 
degraded life. 

The second son, Prince Alexander, inher- 
ited his mother’s intellect and love of study, 
but from childhood he was the victim of 
an incurable spinal malady which carried 
him to the grave some four or five years 
after the death of his elder brother. 

When the Prince of Orange died in 1879, 
the younger son was known to be near his 
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end, and, with age staring 
him in the face, William 
III was forced to con- 
template the melancholy 
fact that with his own 
life would end the direct 
male line of the House 
of Orange. The question 
of succession became one 
of vast importance and 
disquiet to the whole 
country, for a host of 
claimants loomed in the 
distance, and it would 
have been difficult to 
decide which among 
them all showed most 
unpromising and unwel- 
come to the sturdy and 
stiff-necked Hollanders. 
‘ne nearest heir was married to a princess 
of the German Empire, and the next, the 
head of the ducal line of Nassau, was an 
officer in the Prussian army; so some 
oppressive claim on the part of Prussia, at 
the death of William, appeared a contingency 
so probable that to the Dutchmen it looked 
an absolute certainty. To the delight of the 
entire nation, about the time the Prince of 
Orange died, the king married the Princess 
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Emma of Waldeck, second daughter of the 
reigning Duke George Victor, and a sister 
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of Queen Victoria’s oa ener the 
Duchess of Albany. 

The bridegroom had oan his sixty- 
second birthday, and the bride was a girl 
of twenty; but she proved equal to the 
demands of the position in which she found 
herself placed, and rapidly gained a uni- 
versal popularity which steadily increased 
as the years went on. 

In 1880, a child was born to the royal pair, 
whose birth was hailed with loud rejoicings ; 
and, if either parents or people regretted the 


In 1887, the constitution was revised by 
the agreement of sovereign, chambers, and 
people, and a law enacted whereby the suc- 
cession to the crown should descend in the 
female as well as the male line. 

So, when her father passed away, the little 
princess became Queen of the Netherlands, 
under the regency of her mother. It is a 
rather amusing proviso in the constitutional 
amendment that the girl sovereign, in all 
official documents, must be addressed as 
“king.” The odd and very idle form reminds 
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IN AMSTERDAM. 


fact that the new-comer was a daughter 
instead of a son, the disappointment was 
bravely and loyally hidden. But the law of 
the land limited the succession to male heirs, 
and the question of attempting to alter it 
was a ticklish one, with Bismarck and 
Emperor William of Germany alive, and 
Prussia already smiling serenely over the 
possibilities of the near future. 

But Dutch courage and persistency again 
prevailed, as they had so often done in the 
past; William the Silent and his burghers 
could not have showed themselves more 
resolute than did the men of to-day. 

*VoL. XCIX—17. 


one of the early life of the famous Empress 
of Austria, and the cry with which the loyal 
Hungarians responded to her appeal: “ We 
will die for our King Maria Theresa.” 

One finds it difficult to understand, also, 
why the poor mite should have been afflicted 
with so many baptismal appellations—nobody 
short of a medieval Spanish princess surely 
ever had such a-‘number: Wilhelmina Helen 
Pauline Marie! It is a relief to know that 
she is only called by one—she is Queen, 
or, as the law directs, King Wilhelmina. 

The little monarch is being wisely reared 
and carefully educated under close maternal 
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supervision, and is already a good linguist 
and pianist. She is reported to be clever, 
and is certainly very prepossessing in appear- 
ance. Her health is excellent; she takes 
a great deal of exercise in the open air, 
and especially delights—as what child would 
not?—in driving a team of six fleet ponies. 
Her mother leads her regularly to visit the 
various charitable institutions in the different 
towns, and her birthday is made a regular 
festival for all the children in the land. 

It is well for the girl sovereign that the 
days of her tutelage are passing under such 
liberal and elevating influences as those 
which her judicious parent brings about her 
—well, too, for the future peace and satisfac- 
tion of the nation. Eminently loyal as they 
remain, each generation of Hollanders gains 
rapidly on its predecessor in the far-sighted- 
ness and unwavering sense of justice which 
are the result of increased general culture. 
It is probable that the workers and thinkers 
of twenty years hence would evince slight 





THE GRAND DUKE OF LUXEMBURG. 


patience with a ruler whose education and 
habits of thought should not prove in full 
sympathy and accord with the march of 
progress, which must make incalculable 


TOWARD 


Hope and trust and truth together, 
Faith and love, defying weather— 


TOWARD THE 


LIGHT. 


strides in the new morning of the approach- 
ing century. 

But, with the death of the last Prince of 
Orange, Holland has lost the governorship of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. The Salic 
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THE HEREDITARY PRINCE OF LUXEMBURG. 
law prevails in that province; so that, even 
under her title of king, the youthful sover- 
eign cannot reign over it. Luxemburg passed 
into the hands of the Duke of Nassau, who 
was appointed its regent during the illness of 
William ITT. 

In 1866, the Duke Adolphus endured the 
mortification of seeing his duchy of Nassau 
appropriated by Prussia under the mediatiz- 
ing system so liberally employed by the new 
German Empire. Adolphus found the annex- 
ation hard to pardon, and for a good while 
harbored considerable ill feeling toward the 
Hohenzollerns; but finally the marriage of 
his daughter to the Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Baden healed the breach. 

He has passed his threescore-and-tenth 
birthday by several years, and will doubtless 
at no distant period be succeeded in Luxem- 
burg by his son—now a man of eight-and- 
thirty, who holds the rank of colonel in a 
troop of Austrian dragoons. 


THE LIGHT. 


Onward journey toward the light, 
F’en through sorrow’s darkest night. 
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TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


THE CARE OF THE OLD. 


A GREAT deal of valuable advice is given 
in many forms on the care of the young. 
Mothers are told how to manage. their chil- 
dren from earliest infancy until they are 
grown men and women. If they will apply 
to any of the various manuals set forth upon 
the subject, they need be in no doubt how to 
act in any given emergency, from the infan- 
tile tribulations’ of red gum and sprue, 
through the diseases of childhood, to those 
affections of the heart that will develop 
when the Romeo and Juliet age is reached. 

No doubt this is all good in its way, and, 
particularly in the earlier stages, must often 
prove helpful to the young and inexperienced 
mother. A large infusion of common sense 
is needed to make the directions available in 
any special case, because no book can take 
into account the circumstances that may 
render it best to modify a certain mode of 
treatment. With this, the wise mother will 
find many hints to assist her in the task she 
is so anxious-to perform to the best of her 
ability—the proper care of her children. 

While so much has been said upon the 
management of young people, there is 
another class—the old—whose needs have 
not been so fully considered; yet their care 
often forms a large part of the responsibilities 
of the middle-aged—that is, of the generation 
on whom falls the burden and heat of the day, 
and who are doing the principal part of the 
work of the world. 

What can be a more sacred and delightful 
charge than to make happy and comfortable 
the last days of those we love? To surround 
them with every enjoyment and to give them 
every pleasure they are capable of partici- 
pating in without fatigue, to hold them in 
the highest reverence and honor, to make 
them feel that they are still of use in the 
world where they have so long held the chief 
place, even if their active days are over, 
seems such a simple and obvious duty that 
one would hesitate to mention it if it were 
not often so sadly neglected. 

The best part of life is over for them. 


With the young, there is always something 
to look forward to. If things do not go well, 
there is time for a change of tide that may 
bring good fortune. The old have only the 
“last long wave” in prospect, and, even if it 
is a smooth and gentle one, come only to bear 
them home, human nature shrinks from it. 
Mercifully, nature dulls the senses of her 
children a little as they near the other shore, 
and old age is often the peaceful resting-time 
when the cares and sorrows of past years are 
blurred by the softening haze of distance, 
and the present is only peace. 

How to prolong this narrow span and hus- 
band in every way possible the slender store 
of strength should be the constant study of 
those who have the care of the aged. There 
are a few simple principles to be borne in 
mind, which will make the work more easy 
and success more probable. 

The habits of a child can be easily modi- 
fied and given almost any direction the edu- 
cator chooses. The habits of the old are 
fixed, and any wide deviation from them will 
bring discomfort, if not disaster. 

When, for instance, a person has been 
accustomed for seventy years to sleep upon a 
feather bed, it is useless to try to substitute 
a hair mattress for it, although there is no 
question that the mattress is in every way 
preferable for health and even comfort, to 
those accustomed to it. The only thing to 
be done is to take the best care possible of 
the feather bed; expose it to the sun every 
day, beat and shake it well, and have it made 
over once a year. Keep a blanket between 
it and the sheet, to absorb the insensible per- 
spiration from the body, and place it on a 
woven wire mattress, to allow free circulation 
of air beneath it. 

Many oid persons like to rise early in the 
morning. Sometimes the nights are wakeful, 
and daylight is hailed as a release from 
prison. When breakfast cannot be ready 
immediately, some light refreshment should 
be provided—a cup of hot milk, cocoa, gruel, 
or beef-tea, with delicate crackers or thin 
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bread and butter. When it is not convenient 
for someone to prepare this in the morning, 
it can be left ready the night before, and 
heated over the gas or lamp or on a little 
alcohol-stove. If liquids are in a self-sealing 
jar, they can be left in the room without 
detriment, though it is bette: to set them on 
the sill outside the window. 

The food should be nourishing and digest- 
ible, avoiding rich articles of diet and any- 
thing in the least past its prime: a fit of 
indigestion is a much more serious matter 
in the old than in the young. If the 
machinery is to be kept in good working 
order, jars must be avoided. Most persons 
have learned, in the course of a long life, 
that there are some things they cannot eat 
with impunity; these must be rigorously 
excluded from the diet-list. Strawberries 
are fatal to one, cheese to another, oatmeal 
to a third. When these idiosyncrasies are 
known, they should be remembered and 
attended to. 

Food should be given sufficiently often 
to prevent any feeling of faintness for want 
of it. If the interval between breakfast and 
dinner or lunch is long, an égg-nogg or 
something similar should be givon. Egg- 
lemonade is often acceptable when milk 
cannot be borne. It is made by squeezing 
lemon-juice on a little sugar, adding an egg 
beaten light, and filling the tumbler with 
cold water. Egg-broth is made by pouring 
boiling water on a well-beaten egg and flav- 
oring with sugar or salt, as desired. Any 
cookery-book or manual of cookery for the 
sick contains plenty of recipes for nourish- 
ing liquid food. A light repast before going 
to bed will often induce sleep. Nourishment 
should be given in the forms most easily 
assimilated. The digestive organs share in 
the general weakness and decay of the body, 
and should be spared all unnecessary work. 

The question of alcoholic stimulant should 
be referred to a conscientious physician when 
there is any doubt on the subject. Unless 
there is some special reason to the contrary, 
most elderly persons are the better fora little. 
Alcohol diminishes the waste of the tissues 
and stimulates the action of the heart. It 
can be given as a medicine when there are 
scruples as to its use as a beverage. 

In‘ connection with digestion, the action 
of the bowels should be carefully regulated. 
They are very apt to be torpid and require 
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constant watchfulness. Sometimes laxative 
articles of food, as prunes, tomatoes. rye 
bread, etc., will effect the desired result; 
<t others, recourse must be had to enemas, 
glycerine suppositories, or gentle cathartics, 
A wad of absorbent cotton rolled into a cone 
and dipped in glycerine is often as effectual 
as the regularly-made suppository and much 
cheaper. Careful massage over the abdom- 
inal region, pressing and kneading with as 
much force as can be comfortably borne, 
is a useful agent in promoting a healthy 
natural action of the intestinal canal. 

Old persons should never be allowed to 
over-exert themselves in any way, or to 
become’ unduly fatigued. They cannot 
recover the lost ground; the recuperative 
powers of youth are gone, and they cannot 
regain the strength that has been squandered. 
They should make a point of lying down 
every day after lunch or dinner, whether 
they feel specially in need of rest or not. 

Fresh air should always be admitted to 
the bed-room, yet here the greatest care 
is necessary. It should come through a 
flannel screen, the cloth being stretched on 
a frame to fit into the window when it is 
open from the top fo. three or four inches. 
Artificial heat from register, stove, or open 
fire must be provided, to keep the apart- 
ment at an even temperature of sixty- 
eight degrees, regulated by the thermometer. 

A flannel jacket or warm light woolen 
shawl should be worn over the night-dress, 
and bed-socks used, as the impaired circu- 
lation is sure to cause cold feet. A down 
comforter, from its warmth and light weight, 
is a very desirable bed-covering. A rubber 
hot-water bag should always be placed in 
the bed in winter, when there is the least 
sensation of chilliness. Heat is life to the 
old, and cold should be dreaded as their most 
dangerous foe. 

Interesting occupations should be encour- 
aged. If any special pursuit has given 
pleasure in earlier days, it should be kept up 
as long as possible. It is the will to live 
that holds many in life. Let us make these 
closing years so happy by tender care and 
dutiful service that the wish to prolong them 
may add to their length. Then, when in 
our turn we drop the tasks that have become 
too heavy for our lessening strength, we may 
hope that there will be willing hands to take 
them up and bear them for us. 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H, MAY. 


No. 1—Is a handsome street-gown, of with band of velvet. Shirt-front in white 
chamois-colored cloth or camel’s-hair, piqué, with clover tie. The bodice turns back 
with revers, and the only trimming for the 
high sleeves are the deep cuffs. Felt toque, 
faced with brown velvet. A bunch of velvet 
pansies, in brown and yellow, ornaments the 
front. Velvet ribbon one to two inches wide 





No. 1. 





trimmed with a dark-brown velvet. The : 
front of the skirt is slightly draped; the back No. 2. 
hangs straight and is bordered up the sides 
and across the edge with a band of velvet. may be used for the trimming. Seven to 
Jacket-bodice with pointed basque, bordered eight yards of double-fold material. 
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back and front, at the neck, and crossing at 
the back under a girdle-sash with fringed 
ends. This over-dress and 
sash are in armure silk, 
corresponding to the colors 
of the stripe. Ten to 
twelve yards of striped 
silk, five yards of plain. 

No. 4—Is a pretty home- 
gown for a young girl. It 
is made of cream-white or 
pearl-gravy cashmere or 
crépe-cloth. The front 
is kilt-plaited. The wide 
side-plaits have a ruffle, 
and the back is again 
plain. The sleeves and 
short Spanish jacket, 
pointed waistband, sash, 
and collar are all of black 
velvet. The jacket is 



































No. 3. 


No. 2—Is a tailor-made gown, of checked 
Scotch cheviot. The skirt is plain, all the 
fullness being in the back breadths. The 
jacket-bodice is double-breasted, turning back 
with a rolling coat-collar over an inside vest. 
The jacket has a basque-skirt set on; deep 
pocket-flaps ornament the sides. High 
sleeves. The entire gown is finished either 
by stitching by machine or a fine binding of 
braid, like a man’s coat. Small Derby hat 
to correspond. Six yards of cheviot will be 
required. 

No. 3.—We give here the front and back 
view of a home-gown made of Pekin striped 
silk, which is almost entirely concealed in 
front by a kind of long apron, cut V-shape 
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fitted over the full waist; it cuts off short in 
the back just under the arm, not longer than 
the front. Eight yards of cashmere and 
three and a half to four yards of velvet will 
be required. 

No. 5—Is a corsage of dark-ruby velvet, 
with a vest of China crépe in rose-color. 
The revers, collar, and sleeves of the corsage 
are either embroidered or covered with 





handsome passementerie; but, if perfectly 
plain, it would be very handsome and in 
quite as good taste. Thetiny bonnet matches 
the corsage. With a plain silk, cloth, or 
bengaline skirt, this corsage will make a very 
handsome gown for teas, receptions, lunch- 
eons, etc. 

No. 6—Is a street-gown, with wrap of self- 
colored cloth, the hood of which is lined 
with the plaid material of the gown. Such 
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a plaid has dark Scotch colors upon a chamois- 


colored ground; therefore, the wrap is of 


chamois-colored cloth to correspond. 





gown is plain, with a wide braid on the edge of 


The 


. the skirt. The wrap is wadded and lined with 
plaid silk. Hatof felt, trimmed with ostrich- 
tips. For the gown, eight yards of plaid, 
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No. 11. 


double-fold. For the wrap, two yards 
of cloth will be required. 

No. 7—Is for a little girl of six years. 
The skirt and sleeves are of gay Scotch 
woolens or poplin. The blouse is of 
self-colored surah to match the prevail- 
ing color in the plaid. Cuffs of Irish 
crochet-lace. A rosette of ribbon con- 
ceals where the blouse fastens on the left 
shoulder. 

No. 8—Is a simple paletot for either 
boy or girl, of marine-blue serge, double- 
breasted, with a deep sailor-collar trim- 
med with braid. Large gilt buttons. 

Nos. 9 and 40—Are two simple de- 
signs for spring coats for little girls of 
three to five years. They are made of 
camel’s-hair or lady’s-cloth, in coach- 
man’s-drab, cream-white, or light-gray. 
The illustrations show so well how they 
are made, no particular descriptions are 
necessary. 
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No. 11—Is a street-dress for a girl of five 
to six years, of self-colored camel’s-hair. The 
dress or paletot fits tight in the waist, with 
a gathered skirt. A leather belt is worn 
around the waist. The shoulder-cape is sep- 
arate, with a kilt-plaited flounce fitted to a 
pointed yoke, back and front. Fancy braid 
hat, faced with velvet and trimmed with rib- 
bon and flowers. 

No. 12—Is quite a new model for a girl’s 
street-dress for the early spring. The dress 
is of striped woolens, made on the bias. The 
over-jacket is of velvet to correspond; but- 
tons of fancy metal. The jacket is separate 
and may be removed for a house-dress. 

For washing-material, this model will 
supply a good many variations, such as com- 
bining plaid or striped gingham, with plain 
for the over-jacket, or say two-width stripes of 
corresponding colors; the fine pin-stripe for 
the jacket, and the wider one for the dress— 
or, if plaid is used, then plain gingham for the 
jacket. A very pretty suit may also be made 
of piqué for the jacket, and plain or striped 
nainsook for the dress. For sea-side or 
mountain wear, we would suggest marine- 
blue flannel, trimmed with white worsted 
braid—or any of the endless variety of wash- 
flannels now to be had from ten cents to forty 
cents per yard, according to the quality. 
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This pattern is suitable for frocks and former, it may be done in any two colors of 
aprons for children, or for the ends of towels embroidery-cotton that will wash; for the 
and borders of napkins. For the three napkins, one color will be the best. 


DESIGN FOR BUREAU-SCARF. 


We give, on the Supplement, a graceful cover. It will be pretty, done in the natural 
design of nasturtiums, suitable for a bureau colors of the leaves and flowers, in washing- 
or sideboard scarf or for the corner of a table- silks. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


CHILDREN’S 
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SLASHED BASQUE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the entire half of this new and stylish basque 
for a street-gown. It consists of eight pieces : 
HALF OF FRONT. 

HALF OF BACK. 
SrpE-BAcK. 

SrIpE-F RONT. 
PLASTRON FOR FRONT. 
ROLLING COLLAR. 
SLEEVE. 

DEEP CUFF. 

The letters show how the pieces join, and 
the illustration shows the method of trim- 
ming the entire gown. The cuffs are entirely 
covered with rows of the narrow worsted 
braid. The basque has three rows of the 
braid edging the square slashes, also three 
rows around the armholes. The edge of the 
skirt has six rows. The rolling collar has 
the braid put on in a simple scallop pattern. 
A fine diagonal serge is the material used 
for the gown. 


Ho. St go po 





DESIGN FOR AN EGG-NAPKIN. 


On the Supplement, we give a design of done in outline-stitch in black silk or fine 
chickens, suitable for a napkin to put over red embroidery-cotton. The border may be 
eggs, to keep them hot on the table. It is done in stem-stitch, or omitted if desired. 
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NAIL-WORK. 
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MIRROR-FRAME, 





STAND FOR PHOTOGRAPHS, LETTERS, ETC, 


How to carry out this decorative work 
hardly needs any explanation. The wooden 
frame-work can either be stained or covered 
with plush, velvet, or cloth of some rich 
dark color. The design is then carefully 
marked on the foundation, and then nails 
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of different sizes and kinds are fixed with 
a hammer, a hole being pricked with an awl 
for each nail. The nails may be of brass, 
silver, nickel, or copper, in fancy designs and 
plain, being. careful to arrange the sizes and 
kinds to make a good combination. 














SOME NOTES ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


WoreeaalN an interesting paper on the 


EZ adulteration of food, read before 
ions the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 







ASSOCIATION a few years ago, it 
was stated that the only way in 
which this great and growing evil could 
be effectually checked was by commu- 
nicating to the people in every possible 
way ‘*the most ample and exact information as to 
the manner in which foods are adulterated, the 
kinds of food usually tampered with, and the 
evil effects arising therefrom.’”’? The aim of those 
who use adulterations is to artfully conceal their 
dishonest work, and it requires in most instances 
the best expert skill to detect the foreign or dele- 
terious substances. It is useless to pass laws on 
the subject unless the people are fully roused to 
the importance of having the laws executed. 

Adulterations may be roughly divided into two 
classes : 

1. Those which are simply fraudulent, but not 
necessarily injurious to health—the use of some 
cheap but wholesome ingredient with the pure 
article for the purpose of underselling and increas- 
ing profits, as for instance the admixture of water 
with milk, of peas and carrots with coffee, meal 
with mustard, and wheat flour with pepper. 

2. Those which are injurious to health— 
the use of drugs or chemicals for the purpose 
of changing the appearance or character of the 
pure article, as for instance, the admixture of 
potash, ammonia, and acids with cocoa to give 
apparent smoothness and strength to imperfect 
and inferior preparations; the use of alum and 
other deleterious substances to raise and whiten 
bread. 


In his “ Familiar Letters on Chemistry,”’ Baron 
Liebig states that the bakers of Belgium discov- 
ered some years ago how to produce from dam- 
aged flour a bread which appeared to be made 
from the finest and best wheat flour; and they did 
it by adding to the dough sulphate of copper, a 
poison. 

It is a curious fact that in the country from 
which chemically treated cocoa is now being 
exported, namely Holland, the adulteration of 
coffee with chicory was first practised. The 
adulteration took so well in England that subse- 
quently a patent was taken out for a machine 
which moulded chicory in the shape of the 
coffee-berry. But that was a comparatively harm- 
less adulteration. 

The late Dr. Edmund Parkes, professor of 
military hygiene, and one of the highest English 
authorities on the subject of the adulteration of 
food, stated that he found the cocoa sold in Eng- 
land very commonly mixed with cereal grain, 
starches, arrowroot, sago, or potato starch, and 
that even brick-dust and peroxide of iron were 
sometimes used. 

In Dr. Hassall’s well-known work on “ Food 
and its Adulteration,’”’ it is stated that out of 
sixty-eight samples of cocoa examined thirty-nine 
contained earthy coloring matter, such as reddle, 
Venetian red, and umber. 

A writer in the “ Hospital Gazette” of London 
(Aug. 23, 1890) says: “We do not regard all 
adulterations as equally heinous. When, how- 
ever, potent chemicals are systematically added, 
what words can sufficiently convey our indigna- 


tion! . . . Cocoa of the most excellent qual- 
ity and of absolute purity is now to be obtained 
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at very reasonable prices; and no purchaser need 
be at any loss to get an article to which the sever- 
est tests can be applied, and which will come out 
triumphantly from the ordeal. We were, never- 
theless, positively startled, not long since, to 
receive a pamphlet, bearing on its front page 
the names of some distinguished chemists, and 
addressed to the medical profession, vaunting 
some foreign manufactured cocoas which were 
distinctly stated to contain a considerable addition 
of alkaline salts. Surely even lay readers do not 
need to be reminded that soda and potash cannot 
be taken with impunity day after day.” And an 
English physician, in a communication to the 
October (1890) number of “ Hygiene ”’ states that 
of late years the country (England) has been 
* flooded with foreign cocoas contaminated with an 
admixture of alkali.” The object of the contam- 
ination, he says, is this: Cocoa does not give an 
infusion or decoction, but mixed with water is 
practically a soup; it is suspended, not dissolved. 
Now, the addition of an alkali gives rise to a soap, 
in plain English, much as when common soap, 
a compound of oil and alkalies, is mixed with 
water; but this alkalized cocoa has an appearance 
of strength which it does not possess, and the 
consumer hastily assumes that he is getting far 
more for his money and being supplied with a 
much better article. The recent great 
improvements in the preparation of cocoa, by 
removing the superabundant oil, have so much 
increased the digestibility of this nutritious bever- 
age that the last excuse for the addition of alka- 
lies and starch is gone, and the presence of the 
former, besides being deleterious, cannot answer 
any purpose except giving an appearance of ficti- 
tious strength to the resulting infusion, or soup.” 

In an article on “Cocoa and Chocolate,” in the 
October number of the same magazine, Dr. Crespi 
says: “ The attempt to prepare cocoa in a soluble 
form has tempted some foreign firms to add alka- 
line salts freely. These salts cannot be recom- 
mended to healthy subjects as regular articles of 
food.” 

‘The Birmingham (England) ‘* Medical Review” 
for October, 1890, contains an article on “‘ Food 
and its Adulterations,’’ in which it is stated that 
“quite apart from any question as to the injury 


resulting to the human system from taking these 


salts it would be only right that the medical pro- 


fession should resolutely discountenance the use of 
any and all secret preparations confessedly adul- 
terations, and adulterations, too, of a sort not 
justified by any of the exigencies of the circum. 
stances. Cocoa is only to be recom. 
mended as a beverage when it is as pure as 
possible.” 

Quite recently a valuable little work on choco- 
late and cocoa was published in Germany. It 
describes, with characteristic German thorough- 
ness, the cacao-tree, the properties of its fruit, and 
the various modern methods of preparing the food 
product for the market. In treating of “the 
manufacture of cocoas deprived of a portion of 
their oil and rendered more soluble,” the writer 
says: “This branch of the manufacture has 
recently undergone a great development. Hygiene 
appears to demand a product which, with a 


‘diminution in the amount of oil, should be further 


distinguished from ordinary chocolate by its read- 
ily dissolving in water, milk, etc., thereby being 
much more easily appropriated by the human sys- 
tem. The removal of a portion of the oil ought 
to make it more readily assimilated by the digest- 
ive system. Starch, cellulose, and the albumi 
noids are of difficult solubility, and must be con- 
verted into such a form as to be readily soluble in 
water, This would render them easy of absorp- 
tion, and increase their efficiency. In practice 
this end has been sought in several ways.” ‘ 
The alkaline or chemical process “ depends on the 
fact that the roasted cocoa is treated with carbonate 
of soda, magnesia, potash, or bicarbonate of soda. 
* * * The cocoa of those manufacturers who em- 
ploy the alkaline method is sometimes subjected to 
a perfectly barbarous treatment in order to secure 
solution by means of the alkali. For instance, the 
roasted cocoa beans are boiled with an aqueous 
alkaline solution; the product is then dried, 
deprived of its oil, and afterwards ground. Or the 
crushed cocoa is roasted, deprived of its oil, pow- 
dered, and boiled with water containing an alkali. 
Both methods of treatment are in the highest 
degree destructive to those bodies which are essen- 
tial constituents of cocoa. It is especially the 
cacao-red which is attacked, and with it disappears 
also the aroma.” 

It should be added that in the manufacture of 
large quantities by the alkaline or chemical method 


it is difficult, if not impossible, to so regulate the 
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heat in drying the cocoa after the chemicals are 
added (the material being then in a very sensitive 
state) as to prevent the oil from being scorched ; 
and it is well known that burned oil or fat is wholly 
indigestible. 

The deleterious effects of the chemicals used in 
such processes have been referred to in general 
terms; something more definite and precise on 
that point will be of interest. 

In reply to the inquiry, What is the effect on 
the system, especially on the gastric mucous mem- 
brane, of small quantities of dilute alkaline liq- 
uids taken frequently and regularly (for example, 
for breakfast), one of the leading physicians in 
Boston says: “I would say that while some per- 
sons and certain conditions of the system might 
bear without injury dilute alkaline liquids taken 
at not frequent intervals, yet the great majority of 
persons and those with a sensitive stomach could 
not bear the daily use of such liquids without 
serious injury. It would produce gastritis, or 

inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, of varying degree, according to the fre- 
quency and amount taken and the susceptibility of 
the person. This would be accompanied with 
many of the symptoms of dyspepsia, and if carried 
to any considerable extent, with troublesome erup- 
tion of the skin, and not infrequently with serious 
disturbance of the functions of the kidneys. I cer- 


tainly think its long continuance would be dan- 
gerous.”’ 

Dr. Sidney Ringer, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, and Physician to the 
College Hospital, perhaps the greatest English 
authority on the action of drugs, states in his 
“Handbook of Therapeutics”” that “the sus- 
tained administration of alkalies and their carbon- 
ates renders the blood, it is said, poorer in solids 
and in red corpuscles, and impairs the nutrition of 
the body.” Of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, 
and spirits of ammonia, he says: ‘‘ These prepa- 
rations have many properties in common with the 


’ alkaline, potash, and soda group. They possess 


a strong alkaline reaction, are freely soluble in 
water, have a high diffusion-power, and dissolve the 
animal textures, If administered too long, 
they excite catarrh of the stomach and intestines.” 

All of WALTER BAKER & Co.’s Cocoa Prepara- 
tions are guaranteed adsolutely free from all chem- 
icals. These preparations have stood the test of 
public approval for more than one hundred years, 
and are the acknowledged standard of purity and 
excellence. The house of WALTER BAKER & 
Co. has always taken a decided stand against any 
and all chemically-treated cocoas, and they believe 
that the large and increasing demand for their 


goods has proved that the consumer appreciates 


this decision. 
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[Established 1780.| 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE”: W. BAKER & CO.’S Registered Trade-Mark. 


No Chemicals are used in any of Walter Baker & Co.'s Chocolate 
and Cocoa Preparations. 

These preparations have stood the test of public approval for 
more than one hundred years, and are the acknowledged standard 
of purity and excellence. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

SEASONABLE CLOTHING.—Suitable dress is one 
condition of health. Clothing should be warm, 
light, and comfortable. Woolen stockings should 
be worn throughout the winter and early spring, 
and such boots as will effectually preserve the 
feet from dampness. Cloth boots, however thick 
the soles, are unfit for wet weather, as the ankles 
are sure to get wet, and they remain a long time 
damp. 4 

The popular notions of a beautiful foot are 
extremely erroneous. It is thought desirable 
the foot should be very narrow and tapering 
at the toe. Now, this is not the form in which 
feet are made; consequently, the modern boot 
is calculated to produce deformity. But the foot 
is not the only part of the frame that we delight 
to deform. What shall we say to the tight-lacing 
system and the tortures endured? A noted 
physician writes: “Even Pharaoh only demanded 
bricks without straw for a short time; but the 
fashionable lady asks to live without breathing 
for many years.” 

In the present day, however, so much has been 
written against the improper use of corsets, that 
some of the new generation do not wear them 
at all. bh 

Another common error in dress is to allow 
a great weight to rest on the hips. No heavy 
skirts should be fastened about the waist with- 
out a body or strap over the shoulders, to 
throw the weight But, indeed, lightness 
should be as much studied as warmth, in select- 
ing articles of dress. To walk or take other 
exercise in heavy clothes is to add enormously 
to the fatigue. Nor must it be forgotten that we 
catch cold more frequently from exposing our 
backs than our chests to draughts. The lungs 
are attached to the spine, and are placed 
between the shoulders; and, through ignorance 
of this fact, we protect our chests from cold, 
but think the shoulders of no consequence. 
Both parts should be thoroughly shielded. 


on. 


THE GREATEST MAN.—“If I am asked,” says 
Sir William Jones, ‘who is the greatest man? 
I answer, the best. And if I am required to 
say who is the best, I reply, he that has deserved 
most of his fellow-creatures.” 


SELF-DECEPTION.—With all our efforts, few 
of us succeed in deceiving others so completely 
as we succeed, without effort, in deceiving our- 
selves. 


VoL. XCIX—18. 


Our NEW FASHION-PLATE.—The departure 
from our old-time engraving of several colors 
has been made in accordance with the change in 
public taste which has been growing during the 
past decade. We have so repeatedly been asked 
to essay the now highly popular foreign mode 
of producing the figures in a single tint, that we 
have given the method a trial in this number. 
All the fashion authorities who have seen the 
plate pronounce emphatically in its favor. It 
certainly possesses a simplicity, elegance, and 
artistic grace which are highly attractive. A 
strong argument in its behalf is the fact that 
the one tint brings out the style and finish of 
the costumes more clearly than do several colors, 
and thus will make it easier to copy exactly the 
outlines and folds of elaborate drapery. And 
now comes what cannot fail to be considered a 
very important item: By employing the single 
color, the engravings can be done in a great deal 
less time, enabling us to give the latest novelties 
in dress even earlier than heretofore, far ahead 
as we have always kept of every other periodical 
in the country. Having fairly put the case before 
our lady subscribers, who know that our aim 
is to cater in every possible way to their tastes 
and wishes, we shall gladly welcome individual 
expressions of opinion as to the acceptability 
of the change. 


IN SELECTING CARPETS.—While it is not 
essential that the carpet should match the 
furniture and curtains, there should be no vio- 
lent contrasts. Nor should it be so brilliant as 
to produce an unfavorable effect on the furniture. 
If the furniture is all of one color, say crimson, 
a carpet of white and crimson, or of crimson and 
two or three shades of brown, looks well. Simple 
colors and patterns in a carpet are preferable to 
the brilliant and showy. Very dark carpets are 
undesirable, from the fact that every speck or 
thread falling upon them is immediately seen. 


“THE DELIGHT OF THE LADIEs.’’—The Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Standard says: “That old and 
long-approved favorite, ‘ Peterson’s Magazine,’ has 
begun its 50th year of publication, and starts out 
with all the vigor of renewed youth and unim- 
paired vitality. It was the delight of the ladies 
during the infancy and youth of most of us, and 
is sure to be so still when the oldest of us has 
reached his limit. It is ably conducted, full of 


matter interesting to the household, and is con- 
stantly being improved with fresh attractions.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ScHooL EXTENSION 
lately organized in this country is a wonderful 
undertaking, that must even in a few years 
produce almost incalculable results. 

The purpose is to afford further education and 
broader culture to those who have been debarred 
from the advantages of college or academic train- 
ing, and to provide the guidance of college pro- 
fessors and other expérts in the study of subjects 
common to school and to university education. 
The courses of instruction will be marked out by 
carefully prepared syllabuses, with directions as 
to what is most essential to the subject. 

Individual students can be graded in lines of 
study and investigation, and plans are provided 
for securing the mutual help that comes through 
class instruction and lectures. Small or large 
classes may be guided in their studies or enjoy 
the presence of an approved instructor in their 
chosen subject. 

Individuals or classes may also have the benefit 
of instruction by correspondence. Letters for 
information should be addressed—with stamped 
envelope inclosed—to Seth T. Stewart, General 
Secretary, Box 192, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls.—The sample pages 
of this volume offer convincing proof that it will 
undoubtedly be the most complete lexicon our 
language can offer. The use of the scientific 
alphabet in pronunciation is a feature that can- 
not be too highly praised. Accuracy and sim- 
plicity are admirably combined ; the etymology 
of words is placed after their definitions, and the 
meaning which words have’ to-day comes before 
the less common signification, while the system 
of placing and verifying quotations has no equal. 
The various departments are in the hands of 
some of our ripest scholars, and the most emi- 
nent students, lawyers, college professors, and 
divines have already emphatically endorsed the 
work as certain to head all present dictionaries 
as an accepted authority. The book is printed 
on the finest paper and contains countless illus- 
trations. The retail price will be ten dollars, 
but all persons who subscribe in advance will 
receive the volume for six. 

Wych-Elm. Poems. By M. Swafford. Buffalo: 
Charles Wells Moulton.—Our readers are familiar 
with this lady’s poetry under her sobriquet of 
“Belle Bremer.” She has now collected her 
poems in a dainty volume and added thereto 
numerous unpublished lyrics and descriptive 
pieces. The work cannot fail to win much praise 
and give her an enviable reputation. Mrs. 
Swafford possesses not only pretty fancies, but 
the imagination which is the genuine poet's 
inheritance. Her verse is musical, but it is not 
made up of mere metrical sweetness; she writes 


NEW BOOKS. 


with her heart as well as her brain, and the 
result is a collection of poems that possess life, 
warmth, and actuality. 

How to Preserve Health. By Louis Barkan, M.D. 
New York: Exchange Printing Co.—This will be 
found a most useful and available hand-book 
of hygiene and nursing.in all its branches. It 
is based on the most recent discoveries and devel- 
opments in medical knowledge, and must bring 
the attentive reader, even if unaccustomed to the 
care of the sick, into an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the aims and methods of the physician. 
The book has a still higher function—that of 
inculeating the necessity of preserving health, 
and pointing out the means for so doing. 

Photographic Mosaics. Edited by Edward L. 
Wilson. New York: E. L. Wilson.—This annual 
record of photographic progress comes enlarged 
into a thick volume profusely and admirably 
illustrated. Photography has become a pastime 
so engrossing to men, women, and children that 
this careful retrospect of its history will be found 
exceedingly interesting, and its clear directions 
and practical information in regard to every 
branch of the subject will render it valuable 
alike to amateur and professional artist. 

Helen and Arthur; or, Miss Thusa's Spinning- 
Wheel. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This latest addition to 
the publishers’ twentyfive-cent series will re- 
ceive a warm welcome from new readers and 
those who remember its first publication. Every 
lover of fiction that is at once clean, life-like, 
and engrossing must enjoy Mrs. Hentz’s stories, 
and the present tale has always been a chief 
favorite among her hosts of admirers. 

A Successful Man. By Julian Gordon. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—This story is writ- 
ten in a clear vigorous style, the descriptions 
are good, and the characters living. The writer 
paints social life in America, and understands 
her task. It is no secret that, in spite of the 
masculine nom-de-plume, the book is the pro- 
duction of a well-known New York society- 
lady, whose former tale, “A Diplomat’s Diary,” 
attracted a good deal of attention. 

A Boy's History of the United States. Edited by 
Annie Cole Cady. New York: Worthington Co.— 
The girls and boys both will be delighted with 
this new transcript of their country’s story. It 
is written by a woman of unusual talent and 
culture, whose experience as a teacher specially 
fitted her for the task. The sketches of our 
explorers, Pilgrim Fathers, and great men and 
women generally are life-like in the extreme, 
and the account of our various wars and party 
struggles is admirably told. 

Patience. By Anna B. Warner. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co:\—A new novel by one of the 
Warner sisters recalls the great and long-lived 
popularity of “Queechy,” “ Dollars and Cents,” 
etc. The story is fresh and interesting, and, 
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without being unpleasantly intrusive, the moral 
it inculeates is tersely pointed. It is much, in 
these days of hysterical episodes and realistic 
sketches without beginning or end, to take up 
a book that has both plot and purpose clearly 
worked out. 

A Homburg Beauty. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—A story of 
great pathos and power, interspersed with 
descriptions and conversations of much brill- 
jancy and wit. The reader’s sympathy goes so 
completely with the heroine that he shrinks 
from the catastrophe at the end; yet, tragic as it 
is, it undoubtedly adds to the force of the lesson 
which the author means to convey. 

Cudjoe’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. —This cheap edition of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s delightful book will undoubtedly 
prove a great success. ‘The effect which this 
work produced at a certain dark period of our 
history can hardly be overestimated. It is a 
book that everybody should read, and, considered 
merely as a story, it is one of great force and 
interest. 

Love's Labor Won. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
Mrs. Southworth’s novels have been so widely 
reviewed and circulated that there is nothing 
new to say about them. The present tale, issued 
in the publishers’ cheap edition, is certain to 
have a wide sale, as it is one of her most natural 
and effective books. 

My Lady's Master. By Lady Maude Rutledge. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is an 
entirely original book, which has been added to 
the twentyfive-cent edition of novels. The title 
is an exceedingly taking one, and the novel will 
be found full of interest from the first page to 
the last. 

Asbein. 


worth. 


By Ossip Schubin. New York: Worth- 
ington Co.—This is a musical novel, and a good 
one. It possesses a special attraction from the 
fact that the hero is known to be the famous 
Russian pianist, Rubenstein. The book is hand- 
somely bound and illustrated. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

THEOPHILUS B. PETERSON.—The death of a 
brother of the founder of this periodical has 
lately been chronicled in all the leading news- 
papers of the land, coupled with well-deserved 
praise of his. energetic and laborious life. In 
1853, while still a young man, Mr. Peterson 
established the extensive publishing-house known 
under the title of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
To quote the words of a well-known journalist : 
“His enterprise and almost unerring judgment 
of the popular taste laid the foundation of suc- 
cess. The history of the firm is one of uninter- 
rupted prosperity, and its imprint is known all 
over the country.” While Charles Dickens lived, 
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the Petersons were the only authorized publishers 
of his novels in America, and, besides having 
rendered scores of great foreign writers familiar 
names here, they have produced the works of 
numerous eminent native authors. 

Owing to the fact that the Magazine is pub- 
lished in the same building, it is often supposed 
that T. B. Peterson & Brothers hold an interest 
therein ; but this is a mistake—the Magazine was 
the exclusive property of Mr. Charles J. Peterson, 
and still remains entirely separate from the 
book-publishing firm. 


GOLD Vs. SILVER.—Just now, the silver lobby 
in Congress are trying to convince the represent- 
atives of the nation that silver is not only the 
equal of, but is better than, gold; but the women 
of America have very decided opinions on this 
subject, and, judging from the golden opinions 
they have given as to the superlative merits of 
the Empire Wringer for utility, economy, and 
etfectiveness in doing the work for which it was 
designed, we believe that their favorite is still 
the yellow metal. At any rate, the Empire 
Wringer is well before the public on a gold basis, 
and, in the opinion of the women of America, 
will always remain at par. Anyone not 
acquainted with its merits can obtain full descrip- 
tion by addressing the Empire Wringer Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


To Lapires.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J.Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
& Tilford, New York ; Pfrs., Drgsts., F’y G’ds Stores. 


FLORAL NOTES. 

As spring approaches, how wont we are to 
begin to see in imagination the flower-beds in 
full and glowing beauty! Especially is this so if 
we have, the previous summer and fall, prepared 
these beds to make a grand showing. The bulb- 
beds, and those of the hardy plants, perennials, 
biennials, and the hardy shrubs too, come in for a 
thought. In this day of cheap bulbs, almest 
everyone can afford a few; and, of course, now 
they are in the ground, well protected by litter, 
awaiting the spring sun to awaken them from 
their long winter nap. The first to greet me in 
my own garden is the dear little crocus, which 
frequently shows its head above the snow; then 
will follow tulips, narcissus, ete. The bulb-bed 
suffers many times, most in the summer. The 


great heat and the dryness penetrate to the bulbs, 
especially if they are not planted deep enough. 
Some plan should be devised whereby the beds 
can be protected. There is no better way to do 
this than to plant something in the bed. The 
bulb-bed makes an excellent home for verbenas 
or petunias, the foliage of which protects and’ 
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helps to retain sufficient moisture to keep the 
bulbs in a healthy condition. 

Petunias are wonderfully free bloomers, and 
the varieties to select from must be appreciated 
if seen, with their many colors and delicate 
markings, both in the double and single sorts. 
The latter may be started from seed; for the 
former, it is better to root cuttings in the hot-bed 
in’ March, or in the house in a sunny window. 
They grow rapidly, and the branches may be 
pegged down and thus made to cover a wide 
surface, 

Asa bed from which to cut flowers, nothing 
will excel the verbena. It possesses many charm- 
ing qualities, beauty of flowers, pretty foliage, 
and fragrance. I speak now of the seedlings, 
for these are invariably fragrant and easily man- 
aged. I prefer them to keeping plants during 
the winter in the house; these are a trouble, and 
often, when purchased from a greenhouse, are 
infested with insects. 

Herbaceous plants are beginning to be appre- 
ciated as they deserve, and yet one does not see 
many satisfactory herbaceous borders; they are 
very apt to be neglected in various ways. If 
hardy plants are grown in the same place for 
several seasons, a renewal of the soil is certainly 
necessary once every year or two. I have fre- 
quently, in the spring, as soon as vegetation 
peered above ground, lifted everything carefully 
out, and then had the whole bed re-dug and 
well manured, and the plants put back; which, 
after a good shower, would assume a wonderful 
air of thrift. 

The Japan iris is one of our most beautiful 
border-plants; and the more one has of it, the 
more one wants. 

I am very fond of the perennial phlox, and 
surely no more showy or lasting flower is grown. 
I have phlox in bloom for three months at a time, 
each great pyramidal head a fall bouquet in 
itself. Rich deep cultivation is very beneficial 
to them. 

By starting with a few plants of hardy varie-: 
ties, and each year adding thereto, before long 

e herbaceous border assumes unlimited dimen- 

ns, is constantly increasing, and becomes a 
gt of your garden that you would not for the 
Yield disturb. 

ardy shrubs, too, of which there are a numer- 
ous family, may be added to, every spring and 
autumn. until the lawn is filled in every available 
space—that is, in the places where they should be 
set. Some regard must be had to regularity of 
setting, to have these same shrubs give unqual- 
ified satisfaction. If set where they seem to be 
in the way, obstruct a view, better not have any; 
- but good judgment will teach one how to plan 
for the beauty of the lawn. But by all means, 
if you have never done so, start a border of 
hardy plants, and set one hardy shrub this 
spring. M. R. WAGONER. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


J Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 

Gulasch.—Cut a tender piece of steak into quite 
small pieces, lay them in a deep frying-pan, with 
a little bacon, some slices of onion, a little pepper 
and salt, and fry them in butter till the gravy 
looks brown; then add a little lemon-juice, a 
small quantity of water, and a wineglassful of 
wine if liked; cover the pan, and let the contents 
simmer till the meat is quite done. 

Stewed Chicken.—Cut up a chicken and put it in 
water; put in a saucepan a quart of water,a 
small onion chopped fine, pepper and salt; sim- 
mer for an hour; add the chicken, and simmer 
for another hour. Just before it is done, add a 
large piece of butter rolled in flour, and half a 
pint of milk. 

DESSERTS, 

Italian Jam Roll.—Half a pint of milk, four 
ounces of fresh butter, six ounces of sifted flour, 
four ounces of caster-sugar, the grated rind of a 
lemon, four well-beaten eggs. Mix the flour with 
sufficient cold milk to form it into a thick cream, 
Set the remainder of the milk, butter, sugar, and 
lemon on to boil by a very slow fire. When it 
boils to the top of the saucepan, pour it on the 
cold flour and milk. Stir it well, add the eggs, 
and mix. Then put it ona pasteboard and let it 
get cold. Dredge it with dry flour and roll it 
out. Then spread it with jam or marmalade. 
Roll it up and bake it ona tin in a moderately 
hot oven for half an hour. Sift sugar thickly 
over, and, when cold, cut it in thick slices and 
serve, cut side upward. 

Potato Pudding.—Take half a pound of boiled 
potatoes, mash them while hot, with a quarter- 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, the beaten 
yolks of six eggs and three whites; mix all well 
together, and season with wine and a little lemon- 
peel. Bake with or without a lining of paste in 
the dish. Do not cover # with a crust of paste. 
To be eaten without sauce, either hot or cold. 

CAKES. 

Nuremberg White Gingerbread.—One pound of 
fine flour, one pound of* sifted sugar, one pound 
of almonds blanched and cut fine, eight eggs, 
four ounces each of candied orange-peel, and 
lemon-peel (both cut fine), half an ounce of 
powdered cinnamon, half an ounce of powdered 
cloves, one ounce of powdered ginger, half an 
ounce of potash dissolved in a little milk or rose- 
water. The eggs must first be well beaten, and 
afterward thoroughly mixed with the sugar, 
spices, and peel. Then add slowly the flour and 
potash, lastly the almonds. Have ready some 
pieces of white paper or wafer about the size 
of playing-cards. Spread the mixture thickly 
on, place on a baking-tin, and bake in a not too 
hot oven until done. 
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Molasses Cake.—One and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
the same of butter, the same of molasses, four cup- 
fuls of flour, and four eggs; beat the eggs light; 
add the sugar and butter, mix well together, 
then stir in the molasses; stir it all well, and add 
two tablespoonfuls of ginger; one teacupful of 
sour cream with a teaspoonful of soda in it, added 
just before baking, stirring it in well. 

Scotch Cakes.—Three pounds of flour, two 
pounds of butter, one and a half pounds of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of caraway-seed, two 
of cinnamon, and a little citron, cut in small 
pieces. Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
flour and seasoning, and bake in small cakes. 

Cream Cakes.—One quart of cream, four eggs, 
three pints of flour, two pounds of sugar. Beat 
the eggs very light, and add the sugar; then stir 
in the cream, and then the flour, with a small 
teaspoonful of saleratus rubbed in it. Bake ina 
quick oven, 

Raisin Bread Cake-—Two and a half pounds of 
flour, one pound of brown sugar, three-fourths of 
a pound of butter, four eggs, one pint of milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one gill of yeast, two 
pounds of fruit. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fic. 1.—WALKING- Dress, OF FAINT-BLUE, 
GREEN, AND TAN WooLEN PLAID, of a soft 
material. The skirt is quite plain, falling in full 
straight folds at the back. The bodice is laid in 
crosswise drapery. Jacket of dark-green cloth, 
with revers and sleeves of brocade in dull shades 
of the color of the dress. Dark-green felt hat, 
trimmed with blue and colored feathers and 
ribbon. 

Fic. 11.—WALKING-DREss, OF ELECTRIC-BLUE 
CLoTH, with broad woven border in stripes at 
the bottom. The skirt is slightly draped on the 

ight hip, with asilver buckle, and shows a plain 

piece of the cloth simulating a petticoat at the 
bottom. The bodice is formed of a narrow 
piece of the woven border, and buttons from the 
right shoulder to the waist ; it is draped a little, 
with a buckle at the left arm. Full sleeve and 
high collar. Hat of electric-blue cloth, with silk 
trimming of the same color. 

Fic. 11.—CoaT, OF SHADES OF TAN AND 
Fawn Cotors. The skirt, of tan-colored cloth, 
is finished with buttons and has straight plait- 
ings of a fawn-colored silk. The bodice is com- 
posed of folds of fawn silk, which cross and fasten 
under a belt of the same. The coat has a jacket- 
bodice of the tan material, with alternate capes 
of tan and fawn colored cloth. Tan-colored felt 
hat, with fawn-colored silk trimming. 

Fic. Iv.—Dress, oF BLACK HENRIETTA- 
CLoTH, for light mourning. The skirt is made 
with a bias fold at the bottom, headed by a braid ; 
it has pockets on the hips, sleeves long and tight 
at the wrists and fastened with buttons. Mantle 


of gray-and-black plaid woolen, with long peler- 
ine-ends in front, and confined at the waist with 
long loops-and-ends of black ribbon. At the 
back, the mantle follows the shape of .the figure, 
where it finishes with a small habit-basque. 
There are no side-pieces. In front, it is laid in 
long bias plaits. Very full plaited pieces for 
sleeves. Hat of black silk. 

Fic. v.—VISITING-DREss, OF GRAY CAMEL’S- 
Harr. The long coat-shaped garment opens over 
a gray-and-brown brocade piece. The bodice is 
of the camel’s-hair in front and back, with side- 
pieces of brocade; it opens over a brocaded plas- 
tron, and has one revers of the figured material. 
Sleeves of the plain gray camel’s-hair and bro- 
cade. Long sash of brocade, with chenille fringe 
of the colors. Hat of brown felt, with gray 
feathers. 

Fic. v1.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, OF CASHMERE, 
with a full plaiting of surah silk down the back 
of the arm, to harmonize with the material of 
the dress. 

FiG. v11l.— JACKET FOR THE Hovsg, OF LIGHT- 
BLUE FLANNEL OR CASHMERE, embroidered 
around the bottom, collar, and sleeves with blue 
silk. 

Fic. vil1.—NEW STYLE OF SPRING HAT, OF 
Biack STRAW, trimmed with black ostrich- 
feathers. 

Fig. 1X.—LATEST STYLE OF JACKET, OF VERY 
LIGHT-COLORED TAN CLOTH. It is double- 
breasted, has a basque sewed to the bottom of 
the bodice, deep pockets, and is ornamented with 
large bone buttons. 

Fic. X.—WALKING-DREss, OF GRAY CASH- 
MERE, trimmed at the bottom with a band of 
brocaded silk. The cuirass jacket is also made of 
brocade, like the trimming on the bottom of the 
skirt. Braiding on a solid color may take the 
place of the brocade. Small hat to correspond 
with the brocade on the dress. 

Fic. XI1.—WALKING OR TRAVELING DREss, 
OF BLUE-AND-WHITE PLAID. The dress is all 
made bias except the band around the bottom of 
the skirt, which is straight. The deep cape, to 
be worn in cold weather, is also bias, with a 
straight band near the edge, and has a straight 
collar. Blue felt toque, trimmed with wings. 

Fic. x11.—HArt, OF BLACK CREPE, for mourn- 
ing. The trimming, laid on a stiff frame, consists 
of irregular folds and a crépe rosette in front. 

Fic. x111.—Hovss-Bopick, OF MIGNONETTE- 
GREEN BENGALINE SILK, SURAH, OR NUN’s- 
VEILING, opening over plaited front of rose- 
colored crépe de Chine, like the full sleeves. The 
sash-ribbon, of mignonette-green, is carelessly 
tied in front in loops, from under which fall the 
plaitings of the chemisette. 

Fic. x1v.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, the upper 
part of which is of silk or any woolen material. 
The lower part may be of the same fabric as the 
upper, or may be of a different one, and is 
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braided ; or it may be made of brocade to corre- 


spond with vest, pancls, or some other part of 
the gown. 
Fig. XV.—MOURNING -CosTUME, OF BLACK 


Viaoune. The front of the skirtis trimmed with 
The front of the bodice 


is slightly full; the back is made Princesse style, 


a brow! band of crépe. 


is laid in full plaits below the waist, and is 
ornamented with small buttons. The sleeves 
and simulated small jacket are of crépe. Black 
erépe hat and veil. 

Fic. XVi.—NEW-STYLE JACKET, OF GRAY 
CLoru. It is double-breasted, and the revers on 
the left side is faced with black velvet. The 


pockets and cuffs are braided, but may also be 
made of velvet if desired. Plaited Medici col- 
lar. Full sleeves. Black velvet toque, trimmed 
with gray feathers. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Fashions are practically 
unchanged, but there is a great admixture in 
them. 

Skirts for walking-gowns are still made much 
too long for comfort and cleanliness, and at the 
back they often drag on the ground. They are 
either quite plain in front with a little hip- 
drapery, or are caught up slightly in a kind of 
Marguerite style. At the bottom, they are some- 
times trimmed with a straight or bias band about 
a quarter of a yard deep, piped or headed by a 
narrow braid. Gold braid is used frequently for 
more dressy gowns. The straight band may be 
either of the color of the gown or of some con- 
trasting color or material which is reproduced in 
other parts of the costume. A narrow rose quill- 
ing is liked by many better than the plain piece. 
Some new skirts are made entirely bias, as they 
are thought to fall more gracefully. 

For house-dresses, short trains are in favor ; 
they give more elegance and style to the gown. 

Bodices are a combination of many styles; the 
long and round pointed waists are by no means 
abandoned. Belts are still worn, and will be 
more in favor as the warmer weather approaches. 
Basques, single or double, are cut with the 
bodice or are added below the waist. Valois 
sleeves, rather high and full, are the most popular. 
Medici collars and Henry II ruffs are much 
worn, but look well only on women with long 
necks. With the Louis XV coats that have already 
appeared and the bodices that will likely follow 
suit, it is probable that a plainer style will come 
into vogue, and buttons once more be seen on 
the fronts of dresses, and less drapery; but as 
yet, except for outside jackets, the full draperies 
are in favor. 

High collars are on all tailor-made gowns and 
many house-gowns; but, for more dressy occa- 
sions, the collar may be high at the back, 
and the dress made open, V-shape in front, filled 
in with lace or lisse. 

Plain materials are always in favor with women 
who dress well, and should be especially so with 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS, 


those to whom economy is an object. A plain 
material does not show alterations and is not so 
noticeable as a figured one; it is not so casily 
dated, and can therefore be worn longer with- 
out attracting attention. But figured goods are 
desirable to combine with plain ones, and serve 
to make old gowns look like new. 


advances, it is 


As the season 
probable, however, that 
stripes, flowers, and figures of all kinds will 
be worn, especially the true-lover’s-knot, which 
has appeared on many spring goods. 

Glacé silks, mousselines de laines, and organdie 
muslins have come into fashion again, favorites 
in our grandmothers’ days. 

The long mantle has given place to the Louis 
XV jacket and full round Henri II cloak which 
reaches to below the waist. This last is a most 
comfortable style of garment, as it is easily 
removed and can be made of either light or 
heavy material. A good example of this style 
was given in Fic. vil in the February number, 

For cool days, traveling, and service, the long 
coat, sometimes close-fitting in front, sometimes 
loose, with or without a cape, is still popular. 

Bonnets are small and usually of the toque 
shape; but hats are worn large or small, as the 
fancy may dictate. We give so many styles in 
our fashion-plates, that they speak for themselves. 

T he hair still follows the outline of the head— 
being kept close to it, so as to give asmall appear- 
ance to the head—and continues to be dressed 
high, especially for the evening. Sometimes a 
little bunch of curls is added to the hair on the 
top; but, for morning-wear, it is frequently seen 
coiled plainly on the neck. 


most 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Boy’s SuIT, oF GRAY TWEED. The 
knickerbockers are close-fitting. The coat is 
rather long, square, and double-breasted. Cap 
of gray cloth. 

Fig. 11.—GrRu’s Coat, oF LIGHT STRIPED 
AND FIGURED WOOLEN. There is little fullness 
in the bodice, and it is worn with a cape made 
high at the shoulders. Yoke, belt, and cuffs of 
dark-blue velvet. Dark-blue felt hat, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fic. 111.—WRAP, OF LIGHT-GREEN CLOTH, 
for a little child. The revers, sleeves, and bias 
band at the bottom are of green and tan striped 
cloth. Vest and belt of black velvet, with full 
black velvet cap. 

Fic. 1v.—SprRING HAT, OF COARSE STRAW, 
trimmed with three rosettes of ribbon, each 
rosette being of a different color. 

Fic. v.—Boy’s Suit (colored fashion-plate), 
OF BLACK VELVETEEN. The bodice and skirt 
are kilt-plaited, and a leather belt fastens the 
waist. Large collar and cuffs of guipure lace. 
Black velvet hat, with white ribbon rosette in 
front. 
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